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WILD HYACINTH. 



CHAPTER I. 

'^ But sadness on the soul of Ida fell, 
And hatred of her weakness blent with shame." 

Tha Princess. 

TT is time that we should return to Christian, 
-^ whom we left somewhat discomposed by 
the behaviour of some of the members of the 
Elm ton deputation. She would not for worlds 
have confessed so much, but in her heart she 
was far jfrom being prepossessed in favour of 
any member of the party, excepting, perhaps, 
the fair secretary, Miss Sophonisba. She had 
expected deputies of a higher class, and it was 
a rude shock to her susceptibilities to find such 
VOL. in. B 



2 WILD HYACINTH. 

vulgar women as Mrs. Jonas and Mrs. Gardon 
placed on a level with her. She was beginning 
to experience the diiSerence between equality in 
theory, a very grand and elevated sentiment, 
and equality in practice, a very uncomfortable 
and disturbing reality. But she would not 
allow this to herself; she told herself that she 
had been very foolish to expect deputies of a 
higher class from a small manufacturing town 
like Elmtom. Really Dr. Barker seemed an 
intelligent woman, if only she had not such a 
shrill voice, and such a disagreeable nasal 
twang ; and the secretary was quite pretty, and 
appeared ladylike. 

But, on the whole, Christian did not look for- 
ward to her first committee night so much as she 
would naturally have expected, or as she would 
have done if she had not been favoured with 
this introduction to some of the members. 

Dire was Dr. Barker's wrath at the misbeha- 
viour of her colleagues. She congratulated her- 
self much on having obtained possession of the 
cheque, fearing that Christian must necessarily 
be disgusted at such an exhibition ; and was so 
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occupied in expressing her opinion of the widows 
and of Mrs. Gardon, that Sophonisba fondly 
hoped that her flirtation with Lord Elmton had 
passed unnoticed. Such was far from being the 
case, as she found when the widows, who were 
maudlinly repentant, having been dropped at 
their respective residences, and Mrs. Gardon, 
partially sobered by terror, having been con- 
fided to the keeping of her lord and master, she 
and Dr. Barker found themselves at home. 

" I do think," said Dr. Barker, turning round 
upon her, as soon as their parlour door was 
closed behind them, — " 1 do think if ever there 
was an aggravating female in this world, it is 
you, Sophonisba Jinks. That you couldn't keep 
steady on such an occasion as this I" 

"My I why, what ever have I done?" said 
Sophonisba, trying to look innocent. 

"It's no use your pretending," replied Dr. 
Barker ; " didn't I hear you giggling, and see 
you making eyes at that young lord, just like 
the silly goose you are ?" 

," I couldn't help answering him civilly," said 
Sophonisba, beginning to whimper. 

b2 



4 WILD HYACINTH. 

"Civility needn't be flirting," snapped the 
other. " I tell you what it is, Sophonisba Jinks, 
the game's pretty near played out here. It'll be 
through Miss Ettrick if we can manage to hold 
on long enough to do us any good ; and if to- 
day's work hasn't disgusted her, I'm surprised. 
With two women shouting, and one crying 
drunk, and the secretary flirting instead of 
minding her business, it's my belief we shall 
neither see nor hear more of her." 

But in this Dr. Barker was mistaken. Very 
nervous and shy, and decidedly uncomfortable. 
Christian made her appearance punctually at 
the hour named for the committee, too devoted 
to what she believed to be the interests of the 
cause, to allow her personal disappointment in 
its exponents to weigh with her. An unusually 
large meeting had assembled in expectation of 
her visit, and the room in Wheeler Street was 
more than comfortably filled by members 
anxious to have the proud distinction of sitting 
at the same table as a real " county lady," al- 
though in profession they were all democrats of 
the deepest dye. She won herself golden 
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opinions by the courtesy of her manner ; but 
during the long solitary drive home again, she 
was forced to confess to herself that, unless this 
had been a mere formal meeting, only designed 
to introduce her to the other members, for all 
useful purpose she might as well have been at 
home. Literally nothing had been done. Chris- 
tian was too sensible and clear-headed to believe 
that the cause could be much advanced by a 
number of women sitting round a table and 
hearing a letter read from Miss E. Washington 
Bang, regretting that she must postpone her 
visit to Elmton till the middle of December, and 
then passing a resolution that they were very 
sorry to hear it, and a vote of thanks to the 
secretary for reading the letter. Yet this was 
literally all that had taken place, and, though by 
no means clear as to what she had anticipated, 
she was quite certain her expectations had been 
very different indeed from the reality. 

"Well, Miss Ettrick, I hope the committee 
answered your anticipations," said Laurence 
Courtray, meeting her a few days afterwards. 

Perhaps if it had been anyone else, Christian 
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would have stoutly maintained that it had done 
so ; but she had gradually grown to confide in 
Laurence more than in any other person. 

" Well," shei said slowly, " I can't s^y we did 
much; but I don't know — I rather fancy the 
meeting was more to introduce me as a new 
member than anything else." 

"A bait to bring fish to the net," thought 
Laurence ; but he only said, " Well, I shall be 
curious to hear your further experience. Is the 
day for the great lecture settled?" 

** It is put off until the middle of December. 
But there is one on Thursday week, to be given 
by the secretary." 

" Let me see — ^that was the young lady who 
flirted so with Elmton. Well, I shall go over 
and hear what she has to say." 

"He is very candid-minded — he is quite 
willing to be convinced, if only the arguments 
are strong enough," thought Christian. 

The provoking thing was that the arguments 
no longer seemed so overwhelming to herself as 
they used to appear. Without her knowledge, 
Laurence's remarks, which she had never been 
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able to answer, had sunk deep into her hearty 
and had sorely undermined her belief in the 
cause. She believed herself to be as fully con- 
vinced as ever, but perhaps the greatest proof 
that she was not so, was the way in which she 
was constantly rehearsing the arguments to 
herself and putting them in the most specious 
light. K she had had anyone to whom to talk 
on the subject, she would probably have given 
utterance to opinions more pronounced and 
extravagant than she had ever done before, 
but it would hardly have been a proof that her 
convictions were deeper. 

Miss Sophonisba's flow of language in her lec- 
ture was very welcome to her — it gave her some 
high-sounding phrases in illustration of some of 
the more advanced doctrines, and she repeated 
them to herself with parrot-like iteration ; but 
even thus they obtained infinitely less hold upon 
her imagination than they would have done 
some months before. She did not say to her- 
self that she was awaking from her dream, and 
becoming disenchanted — nay, she was as yet 
sublimely ignorant that such was the case, and 
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even more so, that her interest in Laurence 
Courtray, and her anxiety as to what he might 
think, had a considerable eiffect upon her opinions. 
She had asked him what he thought of Miss 
Sophonisba's lecture, which he had duly at- 
tended ; and he had merely replied that she was 
very eloquent, and had a singularly sweet 
voice. 

It argued a considerable change in Christian 
that she did not regard his silence, as to the 
arguments which he had heard, as a proof that 
he had been convinced by them, but could not 
humble his masculine pride sufficiently to avow 
his conversion ; but that his reticence rather 
caused her to doubt whether Miss Sophonisba's 
plausible arguments and flowing periods had 
been as really convincing as they had appeared 
to be. 

Her experiments with her labourers had 
brought much trouble and annoyance upon her, 
but they had had the good eiffect of shaking 
that belief in the infallibility of her own judg- 
ment so common to the young and inexperi- 
enced. She had not followed Lord Elmshire's 
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advice, at once to acknowledge her error, and 
revert to the ordinary custom of the county 
respecting both wages and stoppages, but had 
followed the plan of compromise of which she 
had spoken to Laurence, and, as is apt to be the 
fate of compromises, her action had satisfied 
neither party. 

The farmers, tenants, and neighbouring land- 
owners, though thankful that Ettrick no longer 
presented the spectacle of a positive premium 
«pon idleness, by ^ages being paid whether 
work was done or not, were much dissatisfied to 
find that the reduction of wages to the ordinary 
level, which would, they hoped, have been imme- 
diately consequent on Lord Elmshire's remon- 
strance, was not to take place till the first of 
March. 

The Ettrick labourers, on the other hand, 
considered themselves bitterly aggrieved by the 
notice of the prospective reduction, and grum- 
bled at the restitution of the old order of things, 
which compelled them to work for the wages 
they received, as if it were a totally unheard-of 
and most oppressive law. Their behaviour 
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concerned Christian far more than did the an- 
noyance of the farmers, which, although she 
was hardly able even yet to realize that it was 
not unreasonable, she could in some small de- 
gree comprehend. But that her own people, 
instead of recognizing her desire to improve 
their condition, should at once turn against her, 
and complain more than if she had never done 
anything for them at all, struck her as very 
hard. She had yet to learn the extreme rarity 
of gratitude ; it seemed to her that though, in 
compliance with advice, and with the almost 
universal demand of the county, she had chang- 
ed her plans, and had given notice that wages 
must revert to their usual level in March, her 
people might be thankful to her for maintaining 
the higher rate throughout the Winter, and 
thus enabling them to obtain many comforts 
otherwise beyond their reach. 

Much as she had read about Trades Unions, 
she was very far indeed from folly comprehend- 
ing their spirit, and fondly imagined that the 
delegates were actuated by the highest motives, 
and the deepest solicitude for the welfare of 
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their poorer neighbours, instead of by the more 
sordid view of the amount of pay drawn weekly 
by themselves. She little guessed what a boon 
her action had been to them, and how rapidly 
the Union had spread since the agitators had 
been able to point to one proprietor mindful of 
the rights of labour, and to draw thence deduc- 
tions damaging to all other landowners. 

But it was now her turn to be abused for 
going back from what she had once initiated^ 
and she had the mortification of seeing her 
labourers pass her, as they had never done be- 
fore, without touching their caps, and of hearing 
that they had, almost without exception, joined 
the Union. 

Things remained in this far from comfortable 
state, and had by no means mended, when the 
day approached for Miss E. Washington Bang's 
lecture. This was to be a great occasion, and 
Dr. Barker, who was somewhat disappointed at 
Christian's adhesion having proved less attract- 
ive than she had anticipated, was gradually 
making up her mind that Elmton was, as she 
expressed it, " played out," and that the society 
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must soon migrate to other quarters, and rather 
looking upon it as the last scene before the 
fall of the curtain, was determined to spare no 
effort to secure it due Sclat It would be well 
to retreat with flying colours, and all the em- 
blems of triumph and success. So Miss So- 
phonisba was instructed to pen some unusu- 
ally persuasive circulars, and the committee, 
with the exception of Miss Tibbs, who main- 
tained a grim silence, almost recovered their 
unanimity in the excitement of directing 
them, and of looking forward to so large a 
meeting. 

One thing disturbed Dr. Barker, and that was 
the demeanour of the secretary, who was con- 
stantly so distrait as to make the most serious 
and inconvenient blunders ; but as she kept her 
more than ever under her own eye, she could 
imagine nothing that could account for such a 
atate of things. She little dreamt of the blow 
that was preparing for her, and since she had 
'effected the desired change of apartments with 
Miss Deakin, fondly believed that the volatile 
Sophonisba was safe from the temptation of 
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easily-attained finery. Such, however, was- 
very far indeed from being the case. Miss Jinks 
was becoming very weary of her role as cham- 
pioness of female emancipation. 

At the ball to which she had gone surrep- 
titiously, and which had been the first thing to 
damage the prosperity of the society in Elmton^ 
she had met a young man, Henry White by 
name, the son of a rich manufacturer, who had 
been considerabljt attracted by her soft voice 
and blue eyes, and this first meeting had been 
followed by many more. Many a night, whea 
Dr. Barker fondly believed her secretary to be 
placidly sleeping in the room above her own^ 
Sophonisba, who had obtained possession of the 
latch-key formerly surreptitiously owned by 
Miss Deakin's " first hand," was walking by the 
river, with Henry White for her companion. 
Thanks to Dr. Barker's mistrust of the discre- 
tion of her young friend, and her consequent 
care never to let her out of her sight, the lovers 
could never meet until the Argus-eyed guardian 
had retired for the night ; and it was, perhaps^ 
thanks to the lateness of their rambles that they 
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bad remained undiscovered by the gossips of 
Ehnton, who were usually tolerably lynx-eyed 
in such matters. 

Mr. White was the eldest of the three sons 
of a wealthy mann&ctnrer, but he knew his 
fgither too well to venture to tell him that he 
bad engaged himself to the secretary of the 
Women's Emancipation Society, even though 
such engagement were tolerably fair proof that 
she had renounced the more advanced of its 
tenets. But he had a plan which seemed 
feasible. At Christmas he was to be sent to 
London, to take his place in the counting-house 
of an unde for a year or two, to prepare him 
for the ultimate management of his father's 
business. He was to leave Elmton a few days 
before, and it was settled that, on the morning 
of his departure, Sophonisba should contrive to 
elude Dr. Barker's vigilance, should meet him 
at the station, and that they should be married 
on their arrival in London. 

Under the circumstances, it was perhaps 
hardly wonderful that the treasurer should find 
her secretary remiss and distrait. When she 
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was talking of circulars, Sophonisba was dream- 
ing of her wedding-ring, and the correct an- 
nouncement of Miss E. Washington Bang's 
lecture was greatly endangered by her per- 
plexity how to elude her guardian for suffi- 
ciently long a period to enable her, first to 
order, and afterwards to try on, her wedding 
outfit. Her lover implored her not to run the 
risk, promising that everything she could possi- 
bly require should be bought immediately on 
their arrival in London ; but Sophonisba's chief 
idea of the pleasure of matrimony was comprised 
in the wedding clothes, and the delight of 
ordering herself smart and becoming finery was 
more than she could resist, despite the danger 
that Miss Deakin, her solemn adjurations to 
secrecy notwithstanding, might betray her. 

The day fixed for the departure of the lovers 
was that succeeding the one named for the 
great lecture, and it may therefore be easily 
understood that, if there had been no one to 
manage matters but the secretary, the arrange- 
ments might have left much indeed to be de- 
sired. However, Dr. Barker had proved equal 
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to the occasion, and when eight o'clock stmcky 
on the important evening, she peeped through 
the half-open door of the committee's private 
room, and saw, to her exaltation, that the 
huge Town-hall was crammed to overflowing. 
She had quite decided that this would be her 
last public appearance in Elmton — ^that she and 
Miss Jinks would migrate to some other town, 
where the citizens' pockets had not yet been 
attacked, leaving the Elmton Society to die a 
natural death, under the auspices of any mem- 
ber of the committee who chose to take the 
lead. This night's receipts would prove a 
good re-inforcement to the exchequer, and, 
altogether, her native town had served her 
well. 

The committee mustered on the platform in 
great force, Christian being put very promin- 
ently forward by Dr. Barker, who was deter- 
mined that this, her last appearance, should be 
made with all possible 4claU It would be very 
useful in her new hunting-grounds to appeal to 
the flourishing state of the society she had 
established at Elmton, and to the support 
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which it had received from the lauded gentry, 
generally suppowed to be not too favourable to 
the introduction of novelties. 

If this had not been marked out as the last 
scene of her Elmton career, Dr. Barker would 
hardly have ventured on the step of bringing 
forward so advanced a champion of the rights 
of women as was Miss Eliza Washington Bang. 
Christian was much startled, on being intro- 
duced to her before the proceedings com- 
menced, to find her attired in a more uncom- 
promisingly Bloomer style than anyone she had 
yet seen ; and the lecture had proceeded but a 
short time before she grew more uncomfortable 
than, in such company, she would have believed 
it possible that she could ever be. All Christian's 
woman's emancipation follies proceeded from 
having lived much alone, and from having read 
speeches and pamphlets whereof^ having no one 
to demonstrate to her the fallibility of the argu- 
ments, she had accepted the theories, no matter 
how wild, as Gospel. Despite all the nonsense 
which she was capable of talking on the sub- 
ject, her absurdities really were but skin-deep, 
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and she was as modest and as good-hearted a 
girl as it was possible to find. 

Naturally, to such a disposition, Miss Bang's 
utterances were a rude awakening. The lec- 
turer used decidedly nervous English, and was 
prevented by no feelings of delicacy from, 
approaching topics which made one, at least, of 
her audience devoutly wish that the floor 
would open and swallow her up — that any- 
thing, in short, would happen, to cover her 
confusion. She was agonisingly conscious of 
Laurence Courtray's and Lord Elmton's pre- 
sence in the front row of reserved seats, and 
though, with some feeling of what she must be 
suffering, they carefully avoided looking in her 
direction, still their presence was an additional 
misery to her. 

Far be it from us to reproduce the substance 
of Miss Washington Bang's remarks ; suffice it 
to say that, besides dwelling lengthily on the 
advantages to be derived from proclaiming 
marriage to be a civil contract, terminable at 
the pleasure of either of the parties, and touch- 
ing on incidental topics that caused every 
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respectable woman present to wish herself at 
home, and produced a storm of hisses from the 
male portion of the audience, she proceeded 
calmly to announce her disbelief in the Bible, 
giving, as a reason, that it sanctioned the as- 
sumption of the inferiority of women, and that, 
this being opposed to common sense, it was 
time to give up listening to old wives' fables, 
and to look at things as they really were, in- 
stead of as the priests of the Middle Ages had 
chosen to represent them. 

Miss E. Washington Bang had often found 
this reference to mediaeval priests as the authors 
of the Bible very telling in her lectures in re- 
mote states, where tall talk and clap-trap were 
duly appreciated; but she was new to Great 
Britain, and little knew how to gauge the tem- 
per of an English audience. 

Dr. Barker, who was better informed, grew 
momentarily more uneasy. Such members of 
the committee as possessed the power of com- 
prehending what the lecturer was talking about, 
looked at each other in blank dismay, and at 
length, on a second reference being made to 

c2 
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the Bible as a " played-out sham," there was a 
storm of groans and hisses that completely 
drowned the lectm'er's voice. 

" I thought this was a free country," remark- 
ed Miss Bang, contemptuously, when the uproar 
had somewhat subsided — " at least, so you al- 
ways say ; but if it comes to this, that a lady 
can't come forward on a platform, express her 
opinions on the state of society, and awaken 
the women of England to a sense of their de- 
graded condition, all I can say is that this old 
country is a more one-horse affair than I could 
have believed possible, and that the women are 
worse off than the slaves in Kentucky before 
the American War." 

A moment's pause, then an angry roar, and 
the whole male portion of the audience seemed 
to surge towards the platform. Quick as 
thought, Laurence sprang forward, drew Chris- 
tian's arm within his own, and endeavoured to 
pass into the committee-room, but it was hope- 
less ; so many of the committee were endea- 
vouring to avail themselves of that mode of 
escape that the door was unapproachable. 
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"Stand here," he said, pushing her gently 
into a sheltered corner — " don't be frightened, 
Miss Ettrick ; no one shall hurt you," and he 
placed himself in front of her, nearly concealing 
her. 

The uproar was fast degenerating into a 
species of free fight. At the first symptom of 
an attack on the platform, the lecturer, trea- 
surer, and secretary had vanished, so that the 
mob found no one on whom to vent their wrath 
but their own female belongings, until one ot 
the party, having penetrated into the committee- 
room, seized on the box containing the money 
taken that night at the doors, and which Dr. 
Barker, in the hurry of her flight, had left be- 
hind her. Returning with this prize, a difference 
of opinion became at once apparent. Some 
were for returning to everyone the money they 
had paid, others for dividing it among those 
first on the platform, having themselves led 
the van. Naturally the dispute waxed warm ; 
the original object of the attack on the platform 
was forgotten, the committee had time to escape, 
frightened out of the few wits they possessed, 
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and the battle raged around the captured 
money-box. Chairs and tables were broken to 
pieces, and flew about in a promiscuous manner^ 
very perilous to bystanders. 

Lord Elmton, who had joined Laurence in 
forming a rampart before Christian, was struck 
on the forehead by a chair-leg aimed at some one 
else, and although the wound was not serious^ 
still the sight of the blood put the finishing touch 
to her discomfiture, and she fell forward faint- 
ing. Laurence was in time to catch her, and, the 
fray having for the moment passed to the other 
side of the platform, he managed to achieve re- 
treat into the small room, and to lock the door. 

Lord Elmton, who had made good his escape 
with them, went to reconnoitre, and soon re- 
turned with some water, with which they revived 
Christian, and with the welcome tidings that 
the carriage was in readiness ; for her servants^ 
hearing of the uproar, had had the discretion 
to bring the means of escape without waiting 
for orders. Christian rose at once, but trembled 
to such a degree that Laurence at once decided 
she was not fit to be left alone. 
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*'We must go home with her," he said to 
Lord Elmton ; " she is in no state to be left to 
drive ten miles by herself." 

Lord Elmton grumbled a little, but gave 
■way ; he was very good-natured, and, though 
heartily disgusted with the whole proceeding, 
agreed that it was impossible to leave a lady in 
the lurch ; so, having directed his dogcart to 
follow them to Ettrick, they started with Chris- 
tian. 

It was a very silent drive. Lord Elmton was 
soon fast asleep ; Christian was too shaken and 
overcome to speak, but lay back in her comer 
and cried quietly; while Laurence judged wisely 
that, under the circumstances, the greatest 
kindness he could do her was to keep silence* 
He guessed that, besides the fright she had 
sustained, she was suffering deep mortification at 
finding to what her theories led when pushed to 
their extremity, and enduring agonies of shame 
at having been on the platform when subjects 
such as Miss Bang had handled had been re- 
ferred to. 

It was certainlv a rude lesson, but he believed 
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it would be a salutary one, and would deal a 
death-blow to any further longing for inter- 
course with the shrieking sisterhood. It would 
be long, he thought, before she would be able to 
look back without a shudder on the sufferings 
of that evening, and perhaps the discovery that 
terror and the sight of blood had caused her to 
faint, as naturally as any woman who was inno- 
cent of the slightest aspirations after her '^rights'* 
could have done, might prove to her that after all 
the sexes were hardly so precisely identical as she 
had fondly believed them to be. 

For a man who was not in love, who was only 
rejoicing at seeing a noble nature saved from 
further folly, Laurence certainly took a strong 
interest in the result of the evening's adventures, 
but he was himself profoundly unconscious 
that his heart was interested in the matter. He 
had not expected her to speak at all that night, 
but, as they turned into the lodge at Ettrick, 
Bhe said, with an evident effort, and in a very 
low and tremulous voice, 

" Mr. Courtray, thank you very much for all 
you have done for me. You were right, and I 
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was wrong ; it seems to me I always have been, 
but I shall not be likely to despise kindly 
offered advice again." 

They reached the house before Laurence 
could reply, and he felt that perhaps this was as 
well, for there was nothing to be said that 
would not have recalled the events of the even- 
ing, which in her evidently nervous state was 
best avoided, so, as he wished her good night, he 
only expressed a hope that she would be quite 
herself again the next morning, and in a few 
minutes he and Lord Elmton were driving 
homewards in the dog-cart. 

They both agreed to say as little as might be 
about the lecture and its results, for Christian's 
sake, but their reticence was of but small avail. 
Such an event was a perfect godsend in the 
quiet county town, and the Radical paper, the 
Elmton Banner^ gave the lecture almost verba- 
tim, commenting in terms of enthusiasm on the 
crowded state of the meeting, the large num- 
bers of the committee, and putting Christian's 
name most prominently forward, as one of the 
chief supporters of the movement. ** A slight 
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misunderstanding of one of the talented lec- 
turer's remarks gave rise to some excitement, 
which was, however, speedily subdued," was 
the somewhat surprising manner in which the 
riot was alone described. 

The Conservative organ, on the contrary, the 
Blue Rosette^ after two columns of fierce de- 
nunciation of the utterances of the speaker, and 
collaterally of the objects of the society, gave 
an account of the disturbance, so highly coloured 
that it might, without much impropriety, have 
found a place in the record of the storming of a 
town ; and drew a vivid picture of Lord Elmton 
"streaming with blood," as "he gallantly en- 
deavoured to protect a member of the committee 
from the fury of the populace." 

In an article on the same subject, this lady was 
mentioned by name as Miss Ettrick, and many 
strictures were passed upon her want of femi- 
nine feeling in being present on such an occa- 
sion, while pointed allusions were made to the 
feud which her proceedings had served to create 
between employers and employed in a hither- 
to peaceful county. 
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December not being a month specially pro- 
lific in interesting news, several of the London 
papers took up and commented on the matter,, 
and in this way it reached Sir Lindsay's ears. 

Wishing to know the whole story, he at once 
procured the Elmton papers, and on reading 
their accounts, made up his mind that, happen 
what might. Christian should not spend the 
London season under his roof ; he would not 
risk the possibility of her compromising either 
himself or Hyacinth by her insanity. 
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CHAPTER n. 

** Let this great maxiin be my virtue's guide — 
In part she is to blame that has been tried : 
He comes too near that comes to be denied." 

The Ladtfs Resolve, 

T T THILE Mrs. Ettrick was animadverting on 
' ' her conduct in the drawing-room, and 
while Lindsay was listening to such strange 
revelations at his Club, Hyacinth was passing 
anything but a happy day. Her plea of head- 
ache was no invention — her temples throbbed 
until at times she almost lost the power of 
reflection ; but she was in a state of mental 
disturbance far more distressing than could be 
any mere bodily pain. 

On the previous day she and Sir Lindsay had 
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gone to a garden-party at Fulham, driving 
down on Wilfred Lambert's drag, in company 
with Sir Charles and Lady Bellenden, Mr. and 
Mrs. Trevor, and Monsieur Le Vergnier. Mr* 
and Mrs. Marsfield were among the first people 
they encountered on their arrival, and Hyacinth, 
having watched with jealous eyes her husband's 
immediate appropriation by that lady, and hav- 
ing seen them saunter to the river and get into 
a boat, felt little disposed to mingle in the gay 
scene before her, and to talk merrily with ordi- 
nary acquaintances ; and was easily persuaded 
by Wilfred to sit with him under the welcome 
shelter of the spreading cedars. He had noted 
the expression of her countenance when Mrs. 
Marsfield appropriated Sir Lindsay, and read 
in it strong confirmation of his own hopes. 
Her jealousy once fairly aroused, it surely could 
not be diflScult so to work upon it as to secure 
the success of his own plans. 

He did not calculate on the depth of the 
overwhelming affection that, in spite of his 
neglect, and her jealousy of his attention to 
another woman. Hyacinth felt for her husband. 
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Indeed, she haidhr wis aware of it Imselt for 
there were timeB wli»iy somethmg haying an- 
nored hhn, he made aome qKciaDj nnkind 
speedi, or openlr prefeired some whim of lbs. 
Harsfields to her comfort or pleasore, and she 
real] J felt as iT she hated him, as iT he had 
killed the love whidi had at one time been so 
excessire. 

Something of this Wilfired gnessed, but it 
did not enter into his calcnlations that the love 
was there as strong as ever, and was only 
ofascnred for the time. It seemed to him that 
an attractive woman like Hyacinth, neglected, 
and left entirely to her own devices daring the 
very first year of her married life, while her 
husband openly amnsed himself with another 
woman, must necessarily be too hurt and morti- 
fied to preserve the least affection for him. 

He drew favourable auguries, too, from Hya- 
cinth's manner towards himself, little dream- 
ing that the sole secret of her preference for his 
society lay in the two facts of her knowing him 
bettor than anyone else, and of her being able 
to talk to him about Christian. Anxious to 
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please her, ne naturally assumed a very different 
tone in talking of her sister's views, and of the 
Elmton society, and its final collapse, from that 
adopted by Lindsay, or indeed from that which 
would have expressed his own real opinions. 

But Hyacinth did not guess this, and talked 
of Christian with a persistence which often bored 
her listener, who longed unspeakably to in- 
troduce more interesting topics. Still he hardly 
dared yet to risk a word that might enlighten 
his intended victim as to his purpose — it would 
be wiser, he thought, to curb his impatience, 
and to wait yet a little longer — perhaps in 
August, at Glen Ettrick, where Sir Lindsay had 
invited him for shooting, and where, as he was 
aware, although Hyacinth was not, Mr. and 
Mrs. Marsfield were also expected, matters might 
have so far progressed as to give him his oppor- 
tunity. 

If Hyacinth could but have guessed his 
thoughts! Ah! from how many dangers 
should we not all be saved if we could but 
read the secret hearts of those with whom we 
are brought in contact ! 
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Lady Ettrick had almost forgotten that Wil- 
fred Lambert had ever been her suitor — if she 
ever by chance remembered it, she congratu- 
lated herself on the equanimity with which he 
had endured the discovery that she was sepa- 
rated from him for ever by an impassable 
barrier. It had at first rather surprised her, 
but she had long since forgotten to think about 
it, and was only glad to have such an unfailing 
escort whenever Lindsay was, as was generally 
the case, pursuing his own amusements. 

And so the result was that she and Mr* 
Lambert were almost inseparable — at Prince's, 
in Eotten Row, at all the balls and par- 
ties which she attended; besides which, Wil- 
fred was generally the person suggested by 
Lindsay to make up the number of a dinner- 
party, and his drag, on which Sir Lindsay and 
Lady Ettrick were constantly to be seen, formed 
another means of frequent intercourse. It was 
by no will or wish of Hyacinth's. She would 
rather have spent the evening alone with Lind- 
say than have gone to the gayest ball without 
him, much as she, young and courted, naturally 
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enjoyed such entertainments ; but she had early 
discovered that staying at home meant spend- 
ing hour after hour alone, while her husband 
was amusing himself at the Club, or with Mrs. 
Marsfield, or elsewhere ; and she naturally 
enough drifted into the habit of going out 
alone in search of excitement, that might 
enable her, if but for a short time, to forget 
her sorrow and mortification at Lindsay's in- 
difference. 

If she had gone out more in the set to which 
Lady Tynedale belonged, that lady would have 
soon descried the danger of Wilfred Lambert's 
constant companionship, would have warned 
her young cousin of her peril, and have taken 
her under her watchful guardianship ; but sets 
in London are .wide apart: Lindsay's fiiends 
chiefly belonged to the fast set, and into it 
Hyacinth, having no experience to guide her, 
gradually drifted. In that set it was so much , 
a matter of course that every young married 
woman should go out without her husband, and 
should have an cUtach^ v^ho met her every where, 
that Lady Ettrick's proceedings excited no re- 
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mark, and Lady Tynedale had had no notion 
of any such intimacy, until she had been startled 
by Wilfred's unannounced appearance in her 
cousin's drawing-room. But Hyacinth's evi- 
dent indifference had re-assured her, and she 
had thought no more of the subject, excepting, 
indeed, to wish, as she had often done before, 
that Lindsay would devote himself rather more 
to his wife, instead of following the bad exam- 
ple of the majority of the young married men 
of the day. 

Hyacinth sat under the cedars for a consider- 
able time, talking to such of her acquaintance as 
strolled in her direction, but mainly dependent 
for companionship upon Wilfred, who never 
once left her side. He was annoyed to see how 
constantly her eyes turned towards the landing- 
place, but was careful not to betray his vexa- 
tion, which was increased by seeing the flash 
of joy that lit up his companion's face when at 
length the looked-for boat touched the shore, 
and Lindsay, leaving Mrs. Marsfield to talk to 
some friends, strolled towards his wife. But 
the satisfaction was destined to be but short- 
lived. 
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"I say, Hyacinth," observed her husband, 
carelessly, "we're not engaged to dine any- 
where to-night, are we ? Ah ! I thought not," 
as. she shook her head. "Then I shall dine 
-with the Marsfields. Haughton has thrown 
them over, and they want a man to fill his place. 
Tm going back with them now." 

Why could not Mrs. Marsfield have asked 
some one of the many men assembled on that 
lawn, instead of taking possession of her hus- 
band? was Hyacinth's bitter thought, but she 
fiaid nothing, and Lindsay continned- 

"I'm quite sorry to miss the drive home, 
Lambert. Take care of my wife, will you? 
It'll be very pleasant in the cool of the even- 
ing.' 

Then, turning to his wife — 

" I suppose you'll go to Mrs. Percy's ? I 
doubt if I shall. I shan't get away from 
Grosvenor Place till late, and shall go to the 
Club." 

Hyacinth merely replied that she should pro- 
bably go to Mrs. Percy's. She was too much 
hurt at her husband's unceremonious defection, 
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especially coming after an afternoon spent en- 
tirely in the company of her detested rival, to 
make any remark on his proposed movements. 
Lindsay moved away, and the pair under the 
cedar sat silent for a time. Hyacinth reflecting 
bitterly upon how little her husband cared for 
her society, and how different her life was from 
what she had fondly hoped that it would be ; 
Wilfred considering how amiably Sir Lindsay 
was playing into his hands. 

But even while rejoicing for his own sake^ 
he could not help a feeling of strong indigna- 
tion at Sir Lindsay's conduct. As if such a 
wife should not be amply sufficient to content 
any man, and to prevent his even dreaming of 
following " wandering fires." Ah ! when the 
prize was his, how far, far differently would he 
show his appreciation of its possession I 

He had fallen into the same mistake as Hya- 
cinth, in believing that Sir Lindsay really cared 
for Mrs. Marsfield, whereas it was in truth only 
his vanity that was touched. All the heart he 
had was Hyacinth's, but that by no means 
prevented his caring infinitely more for 
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his own pleasure and amusement than for her 
wishes. 

The ate-^-tete was presently interrupted by 
Lady Bellenden, who came to announce her 
defection from the party on the drag. 

" Mrs. Featherston (the hostess) had pressed 
her and Sir Charles to stay and dine at the 
Villa ; the Vanes were going to stay too, and 
would take them home. So many thanks to 
Mr. Lambert for bringing them down ; it had 
been delightful ; she was only so sorry to miss 
the drive home ; they should meet at Mrs. 
Percy's," and Lady Bellenden floated away to 
a group at a little distance. 

" Our party is diminishing rapidly," said 
"Wilfred. " Lady Ettrick, what do you say to 
driving on to Richmond, and dining there? I 
know the Trevors have no engagement, and 
you would be in plenty of time for Mrs. Percy's 
dance. It would be much pleasanter at Rich- 
mond than in London this hot night, and the 
drive home will be simply heavenly." 

Hyacinth languidly consented. What did it 
signify when she returned home 1 There was 
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no one awaiting her ; it would be pleasanter to 
have companions, and be made to laugh and 
talk, than to sit alone picturing Lindsay seated 
at Mrs. Marsfield's side. Besides, Richmond 
was new ; she had never dined there, and had 
always heard of it as more than commonly 
pleasant. "It is almost time we should be 
starting, then," said Wilfred, when she had 
consented; "don't trouble yourself to move 
yet. Lady Ettrick ; I'll go and find the Trevors, 
and see if they have any objection." 

But " the Trevors " were no longer plural. 
Mr. Trevor, it appeared, was engaged to a 
bachelor dinner in London, and had set oflf to 
walk home, being unspeakably bored by the 
fSte ; so Mrs. Trevor and Monsieur Le Vergnier 
were the only remaining members of the original 
party, and both willingly acceded to the Rich- 
mond proposal. Before very long they had bid 
farewell to Mrs. Featherston, and were on their 
way to Richmond, Hyacinth, as usual, on the 
box, the other couple having eyes but for each 
other, and whispering in tones inaudible to 
other ears. As far as Hyacinth and Wilfred 
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were concerned, the drive was a very Bilent one, 
and it was not till the view from Richmond 
Hill first burst upon her gaze, that she exhibited 
any of her usual vivacity. But from that 
moment she was the life of the party ; she talk- 
ed and laughed as if free from comprehension of 
the meaning of care. Wilfred had hardly ever 
seen her so brilliant as she was during dinner, 
and though her laughter had something of an 
hysterical ring, it was not displeasing to his ear 
— he knew that these wild spirits were only 
produced by a wish to conceal her sorrow and 
mortification at her husband's neglect, and in 
that sorrow lay his only hope of winning the 
prize without which his life would, as he told 
himself, be flat and utterly unprofitable. 

After dinner they strolled out into the park, 
agreeing to meet at ten o'clock for the drive 
home, and there is little need to specify how 
the quartette was divided. Once or twice, 
during that stroll, Wilfred was on the point of 
putting his fortune to the touch; as often he 
paused, doubting whether the time were as yet 
fully ripe, and some light jest of Hyacinth's 
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made him rejoice that he had done so. About 
a quarter before ten they returned to the " Star 
and Garter." Hyacinth went upstairs for her 
shawl, and at ten the drag came round, but 
there was no sign of Monsieur Le Vergnier or 
of Mrs. Trevor. Half an hour passed, eleven 
o'clock, half-past eleven, and then a note was 
brought to Hyacinth, which had been found in 
the room where the ladies had taken off their 
hats. 

" Dear Lady Ettrick, — Don't wait ; we have 
gone to London by train. — Mabel Trevor." 

" How strange !" exclaimed Hyacinth, who 
accepted the note as meaning precisely what it 
contained ; " why, they were both talking all the 
evening of how they were looking forward to 
driving home by moonlight !" 

" Well, at any rate we need not wait any 
longer," said Wilfred, who, less guileless than 
his companion, guessed pretty accurately what 
had occurred, and that Mabel Trevor had sunk 
for ever beneath the dark waters \ " the leaders 
are rather fidgety with being kept standing so 
long." 
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It was a glorious Summer night, still and 
warm, the roses of the gardens they passed 
loading the air with their fragrance, and the 
moonlight rendering every object almost as 
distinct as it would have been by day. A 
perilous time for a man with Wilfred Lambert's 
hot, passionate temperament to be driving 
through the stillness with the woman he adored 
so wildly, alone beside him. And to precipi- 
tate the catastrophe and increase the peril, 
Hyacinth's wild spirits had vanished, and 
the little she said was soft, gentle, and — ^be- 
witching. 

How it came to pass he never exactly knew, 
what word of hers impelled him to take the final 
plunge he could never afterwards remember, 
but before he fairly knew what he was doing, 
Wilfired Lambert found himself pouring words 
of burning love into Hyacinth Ettrick's ear, 
pointing out to her how little she was ap- 
preciated by the man whom, in the inexperience 
of her youth she had preferred to him, urging 
her not to throw away the happiness of her life, 
praying her to foUov/ her friend Mrs. Trevor's 
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example, and to fly with him, vowing to worship 
her for ever as never yet was woman worshipped, 
to shield her from every breath of calumny and 
reproach. 

He spoke fervently, as he felt ; his whole soul 
seemed to well forth in the impassioned words 
that poured from his lips. He was fully en- 
gaged in the venture now, and impressed with 
the certainly that his pleading must be 
successful, and on this hopeful frame of mind 
there suddenly fell words cold as snow-flakes 
on red-hot iron. 

" Mr. Lambert, you utterly forget to whom 
you are speaking. Besides, no gentleman would 
take advantage of the fact that a lady was 
accidentally in his power and defenceless. Be 
good enough not to speak to me again." 

It was a thorough rebuflf, and one for which 
Wilfred was little prepared. He had made so 
sure of success, had so little given his companiou 
credit for having the power, even if she pos- 
sessed the will, so completely to snub him. He 
was foiled for the moment, but his admiration 
was increased tenfold, his passion raised to 
fever-heat, and as he drove sflently and rapidly 
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home, he vowed with a desperate oath that 
Hyacinth Ettrick should yet be his. 

Without a word when they reached her own 
door Hyacinth sprang from the box, almost before 
the drag had stopped, and the door was hardly 
closed behind her when she fell forward in a 
swoon. Her nerves had been too severely tried, 
and relaxed the instant that the necessity for 
outward calmness was over. The butler sum- 
moned her maid, and she was cai:ried to her 
room, and, as soon as consciousness returned, 
murmured something about the heat and over- 
fatigue. 

Through the whole night sleep never visited 
her eyes ; she lay wide awake revolving in her 
mind all that had happened. Now that the 
catastrophe had occurred, that the words had 
been spoken of which even in the darkness she 
could not think without turning hot and cold, 
and shivering as if in an ague-fit, many things 
became apparent to her which had never been 
so before. She saw the reason why Wilfred 
Lambert had so quickly reconciled himself to 
her being the wife of another ; he had even then 
flattered himself that he would be able to win 
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her. Helen Tynedale had been right when she 
had warned her of the perils of too great inti- 
macy, when she had seen Wilfred Lambert walk 
unannounced into the Park Street drawing- 
room. Would that she had paid attention to 
her words 1 But of such danger she had had no 
more conception than a child. That any man 
should have dared to speak to her, a happy — 
well, no, perhaps hardly that — but a true and 
loving wife — as Wilfred had done, seemed to her 
absolutely incredible; she almost felt as if it 
must be a hideous dream, from which she should 
presently awake, to find everything in the same 
state in which it had been the day before. 

But no, there was a terrible reality about her 
disturbance that forbade such comforting solu- 
tion. And then, as an additional horror, was 
the knowledge that Mrs. Trevor, who but the 
day before had been the gayest of the gay, the 
very life of their set, had been drawn down into 
the whirlpool of destruction — ^that her face would 
be seen no more among them. And she had 
been her friend, in the light way, at least, which 
the world considers friendship ; doubtless Mr. 
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Lambert had imagined that they were kindred 
spirits — he had evidently believed her ready to 
follow her friend to perdition. 

Many and bitter were the tears she shed in 
the watches of the night over her own folly and 
bUndness, which had rendered it possible for 
anyone so to insult her ; but much as she re- 
proached herself, she could not help an occa- 
sional thought that Lindsay, too, was somewhat 
to blame. If he had not so entirely neglected 
and left her to herself, Mr. Lambert would never 
have had the opportunity of becoming so inti- 
mate with or so necessary to her. 

Looking back on the six weeks that had 
elapsed since the 16th of May, she sighed bit- 
terly to think how much more she had seen of 
him than she had of her husband. All the 
early mornings they had spent together at 
Prince's, or else he had ridden with her in 
the Park; the afternoon had generally seen 
him in Park Street, nominally to see Sir Lindsay, 
really to sit with his wife ; then later had come 
Prince's again, perhaps a meeting at dinner, 
certainly an evening spent in each other's 
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society at ball or party. And she had seen her 
husband at breakfast — occasionally at luncheon 
— at dinner, but almost invariably in the com- 
pany of others, and at various times at parties 
or at the skating-rink. What a difference! 
And, as she mused bitterly, probably his time 
had been as much spent with Mrs. Marsfield as 
Wilfred Lambert's had been with her. In this 
she was, however, mistaken ; Lindsay's heart, as 
we have said, was really in his wife's possession, 
and his attraction to Mrs. Marsfield, as a woman 
who flattered his vanity by het evident prefer- 
ence for his society, and who amused, while at 
the same time she saved him all trouble, was a 
vastly different feeling from Wilfred's passionate 
worship of Hyacinth. This of course, however. 
Hyacinth could not know ; she only knew that 
her husband left her almost entirely alone, and 
that, whenever she saw him in society, he was 
at Mrs. Marsfield's side ; it was not unnatural 
that she should imagine that he was with her a 
great deal more than even was the case. 

Such musings were not conducive to repose, 
and in the morning her head ached so violently 
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that she was unable to rise. Sir Lindsay, who 
had not come in till three o'clock, remarked 
carelessly that he supposed it was the heat of 
the day before — she had better lie still and go to 
sleep, no doubt she would be all right by din- 
ner-time ; and went down-stairs, having asked 
no question as to how she had got home — 
whether she had been to Mrs. Percy's, or, in- 
deed, any other particular. Nothing she did 
had any interest for him. Hyacinth thought to 
herself with bitter tears as he left the room ; but 
here she did him injustice — it was carelessness, 
not indifference, that made him ask no ques- 
tions, he took it for granted that she had pleas- 
ed herself, was very glad she should do so, and 
devoted his thoughts to his own amusements. 

I)uring the weary hours that she lay on the 
sofa in her darkened room, Hyacinth thought 
long and earnestly what she had better do. 
Wilfred was to have dined with them that very 
night, a small party of eight ; surely, surely now 
he would not come ? 

But Lindsay was sure to remark upon the 
sudden and utter cessation of their intimacy. 
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What cause should she assign? She shrunk 
from telling him all that had occurred, it seemed, 
as if the burning words that had been poured 
into her astonished ears would sear her lips, if 
she did but attempt to reproduce them. Still 
he must hear something — unless, indeed, Wilfred 
left London. Surely it was strange that she had 
not thought of that before. He must naturally 
wish to avoid her as much as she desired never 
again to behold him. Doubtless he would go 
abroad, and then the occurrences of that July 
night might gradually come only to be remem- 
bered as a horrible nightmare ; and, comforting 
herself in this wise, exhausted nature asserted 
itself, and Hyacinth gradually fell into a deep 
sleep. 

Perhaps astonishment had been Wilfred Lam- 
bert's prevailing feeling at the unmistakable 
rebuff he had met with. He had indeed hardly 
expected to succeed at once — that is to say, he 
had not contemplated that Hyacinth would be 
so easily won as to consent at once to all he 
asked. He had anticipated that she would 
have been startled and shocked, would have 
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told him that he was very Ayicked, and must 
never, no, never speak to her again in such a 
manner — :that she would, in short, have assumed 
a becoming and delicious anger, and have been 
easily appeased by a few penitent speeches, 
^hich would have left him free to try his fate 
again on the first opportunity. It was a start- 
ling blow therefore to find Hyacinth so cold, 
so self-possessed, so determined to allow him 
no opportunity of mollifying her wrath, or of 
pleading for gentle judgment in consequence of 
extenuating circumstances. 

Perhaps nothing could have been so calcu- 
lated to inflame his passion as such a reception 
of his suit. Pacing up and down his room that 
night, he swore to himself over and over again 
that Hyacinth Ettrick must and should be his ! 
— that love, devotion, adoration such as his 
could .'never be thrown away ; but that, dis- 
gusted with her husband's neglect and manifest 
preference for another woman (for, like Hya- 
cinth, he believed Lindsay to be really 
fascinated), she must before long succumb to 
his entreaties, and reward his devotion. Mean- 
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while the line of conduct which it would be 
wisest to pursue rather puzzled him. Hyacinth 
had so completely disturbed his calculations, 
that he really hardly knew what to think 
respecting her. Was it probable that she 
would tell her husband what had occurred? 
Surely it was hardly likely, for, being guilty of 
gross negligence himself, he was certain to 
blame her. No, she would keep her own 
counsel, and, under such circumstances, what 
would it be wisest for him to do ? To go on as 
usual, ignoring, if she would let him, all that 
had occurred, trusting to constant intercourse 
to familiarize her with the idea that had at first 
so startled her, would certainly be the pleas- 
anter course, for the hours not passed in her 
society seemed ages to him ; but perhaps to go 
away for a time, and leave her to discover by 
experience how much she missed him, would be 
the wiser method. He had settled in his own 
mind that she would not enlighten Sir Lindsay ; 
but we must say that, even were it to prove 
otherwise, no fear of what he might see fit to 
do entered into his calculations. 
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In fact, Wilfred was thoroughly infatuated — 
he had, as we have said, been brought up 
to conceive no obstacle to the fulfilment of 
his wishes, save impossibility, as represent 
ed by want of money; and his thought was, 
not how to escape from any possible conse- 
quences of what he had done, but how to act so 
as best to precipitate the catastrophe which he 
was so determined should occur. 

At length, after mature deliberation, he 
resolved on a temporary absence — ^it had, he 
thought, many advantages. It would persuade 
Hyacinth that, overwhelmed with her censure, 
and unable to bear the constant sight of her 
after her utter destruction of his hopes, he had 
fled from further temptation, and would there- 
fore cause her to believe that he had bowed his 
head to the inevitable, and would throw her 
completely off her guard, of which he might 
reap the fruits when they met again — perhaps 
a month hence in Scotland. It would also have 
the advantage of showing her how utterly flat 
and dull her life would be when, deprived of his 
society, she had full leisure to count the hours 
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that Sir Lindsay was absent at his Ulub, or at 
Mrs. Marsfield's side. 

So his determination was taken, and, going to 
the writing-table, he wrote a short note : 

" Dear Lady Ettrick, 

" I hope my non-appearance at 
dinner to-night will not cause you inconveni- 
ence, but this morning's post has brought me an 
urgent summons to come at once and transact 
business at Stanham. I have delayed so often, 
that I fear I must really go now. The period 
of my absence is quite uncertain. 

" Truly yours, 

" Wilfred Lambert." 

He had thought of addressing this note to 
Sir Lindsay, but a moment's consideration con- 
vinced him that it would be better not to do 
so. Such a note would be more naturally, in 
ordinary circumstances, written to a hostess — 
it was best to conform to universal usage ; and 
she would probably regard it as his mode of 
informing her that he had accepted his dismissaL 
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So he wrote, directed, and despatched the note, 
and, having made some few other arrangements, 
left town for Stanham by the 11.30 train. 
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CHAPTER III. 

" What shall I do to win my lord again ? 
Good friend, go to him ; for, by this light of heaven, 
I know not how I lost him. Here I kneel : 
If e'er my will did trespass 'gainst his love. 
Either in discourse or thought or actual deed ; 
Or that mine eyes, mine ears, or any sense, 
Delighted them in any other form ; 
Or that I do not yet, and ever did. 
And ever will— though he do shake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, — ^love him dearly. 
Comfort forswear me ! Unkindness may do much ; 
And his unkindness may defeat my life, 
But never taint my love." 

Othello. 

TT was late in the afternoon when Hyacinth 
■*- awoke from heavy slumber, with the abso- 
lute physical pain of the headache considerably 
diminished, but with a feeling of great general 
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discomfort, and with the oppression of that 
undefined weight of woe so well known to 
those who have gone to rest in sorrow. That 
something terrible had happened, and that she 
was very miserable, were the only clearly- 
defined feelings in her mind; and she lay for 
some little time trying languidly to recall 
what had occurred. Then a note on the table 
beside her caught her eye, and, with the sight 
of Wilfred's well-known handwriting, the whole 
of the circumstances with which he was con- 
nected flashed at once into her mind. That he 
should have written to her after what had 
occurred struck her as the height of audacity. 
Should she return the letter unopened! Sure- 
ly it would be the clearest way of showing that 
she was too deeply offended ever again to hold 
the least communication with him. She could 
not decide, and lay back dreamily, endeavour- 
ing to make up her mind, until she remembered 
that he was engaged to dine there that even- 
ing. Doubtless it was an excuse — under the 
circumstances, he must feel it impossible to 
fulfil his engagement — it would be ridiculous to 
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return such a note ; and she tore it open — not 
Tnthont some trepidation, howeYer, as to what 
it might contain. 

Its contents were a relief, and she gave a 
sigh of intense satis&ction. .He had evidently 
left London for good, and she shonld be spared 
the awkwardness of catting him — as she felt 
she could not have helped doing, though such a 
proceeding would naturally have surprised Lind- 
say exceedingly, and caused him to ask ques- 
tions very difficult to answer, if she were to 
keep her own counsel as to the insult offered 
to her — as she had every present intention of 
doing. She felt almost grat^ftd to Wilfred for 
having spared her this awkwardness, although, 
as she told herself bitterly, Lindsay seemed so 
little interested in her proceedings that very 
probably he might never have asked any 
questions at all. And with this her thoughts 
turned sadly to his indifference, and absorption 
in Mrs. Marsfield, when the door was thrown 
violently open, and her husband, evidently 
much excited, entered. 

Sir Lindsay's temper was never a very good 
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one — that is to say, it was easily ruffled, and 
not very quickly assuaged; and in this instance 
it must be confessed that he had considerable 
reason for annoyance, after the conversation to 
which he had been an unwilling listener. Still 
it would certainly have been more judicious, to 
say nothing of being more just, if he had not 
allowed his irritation to obtain so completely 
the mastery over him. It would, we imagine, 
be impossible for a member of the nobler sex to 
see matters in the same light as a woman : 
if it were practicable for him to do so, in 
however small a degree, he might very pos- 
sibly be surprised, although we doubt if he 
would be altogether pleased, at the very 
different aspect which many social matters 
would assume. Sir Lindsay was one of the 
last people to see things save in the way most 
pleasing to himself. His creed would have 
been difficult to put into words ; but, that once 
achieved, it would have read somewhat after 
this fashion : 

That the husband was free to do whatsoever 
was good in his own eyes — to amuse himself in 
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his own fashion, or to pay attention to any 
woman he pleased, or who might amuse him ; 
that the wife was bound to be perfectly happy 
in seeing him pleased, even although his amuse- 
ments not only took him from her side, but 
attached him to that of another ; that, so long 
as she had horses, carriages, and servants at 
her command, and was allowed to go where 
she pleased, she had everything she could 
possibly require, and had no right to expect 
anything more ; that, in short, so long as she 
was in a condition of ipaterial well-being, such 
things as sympathy and companionship were 
imnecessary ; that her duty was to be always 
cheerful and smiling, no matter what worries 
and vexations she might have to bear ; always 
to take the inconveniences of life herself, so that 
no breeze should cause a ripple on the smopth sea 
of his self-satisfaction ; to bear all his grumblings 
and fault-findings without a murmur, still more 
without an attempt at justification, or at point- 
ing out that she was innocent of the faults laid 
to her charge, — in short, so to compass him 
with all sweet observances that he should be 
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enabled to pass through life serenely happy, 
while she, the weaker vessel, bore the burden 
and heat of the day. 

Hyacinth's warm heart was one which, with 
the least show of sympathy, would have been 
almost passionately affectionate. Had Lindsay 
been even moderately attentive to her, there 
would never have come even the suspicion of a 
cloud between them ; but, like most really affec- 
tionate natures, she was quick-tempered and 
extremely proud. Her heart was deeply wound- 
ed by Lindsay's apparent indifference, whfle 
her pride was touched to the quick by his open 
preference for Mrs. Marsfield's society. 

Subdued and shaken as she felt at the events 
of the previous day, a very few gentle words 
from Lindsay would have caused her to pour 
forth her sorrows, and show him how deeply 
she felt his neglect ; and as he, as we have 
said before, really did love her, though he 
showed small sign of it, he might have been 
startled, and convinced that he was hurting 
her, and all might have been well between 
them. Such good fortune, however, was not 
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to be. Lindsay was in no mood to be gentle. 
He had been gradually working himself up into 
a fever of excitement as he walked up from the 
dub to Park Street, and was in no humour to 
think of anything but his own wrongs. 

Hyacinth looked up as he entered. 

•"Lindsay, Mr. Lambert has written to say 
he cannot dine here to-night. Can you find 
eome one else ?" 

** Dine here 1 — ^he'd better not cross my door- 
step again 1" flamed out Lindsay. " Hyacinth, 
be good enough to tell me what you did after 
I left you yesterday. I should be glad to know 
how you account for the strange stories I 
bear." 

Strange stories ! — what could he mean f 
Wilfred was hardly likely to have spoken of 
having insulted her, and of having been rebuffed, 
a,nd no other human being could possibly be 
cognisant of the fact. These thoughts passed 
through her mind as she said quickly, 

" What have you heard ?" 

Lindsay gave a sneer, such as she had never 
yet seen on human lips. 
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" I am hardly quite such a fool as you appear 
to consider me, Lady Ettrick. I prefer hearing 
your story first, if you please ; you can hear 
mine afterwards, when yours is past colouring." 

**What do you mean?" cried Hyacinth, 
springing to her feet. *' Do you imagine that 
I would say what was not true, or alter my 
* story,' as you call it, for anything you might 
Bay? How dare you insult me so I I insist on 
knowing what you mean 1" 

" Oh 1 it is all very well to fly into a passion^ 
and brazen it out in that way," replied Lind- 
say, " but that does not answer my question* 
What did you do with yourself after I left you 
yesterday, and at what time did you return 
home ? I. warn you prevarication is useless." 

" Prevarication 1" — Hyacinth's lip curled as it 
had never done before — " are you sure you know 
to whom you are speaking ? Perhaps you ima- 
gine that this is Grosvenor Place," — ^Mrs. Mars- 
field did not hold very high rank for truthful- 
ness among her friends. 

Sir Lindsay's eyes flashed. To be resisted 
and taunted by his own wife — by the woman 
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ivho was bound to sacrifice all pleasure, happi- 
ness, or comfort to his slightest whim — ^was 
more than he could stand. He seized her 
wrists, and held them as in a vice. 

" Have done with trifling !" he said angrily. 
^' As your husband, I insist on knowing where 
you spent the evening yesterday." 

"You had better find out," said Hyacinth, 
recklessly. He had almost maddened her with 
the insinuation that her word could not be 
trusted — that she would shape her story upon 
that which had already reached his ears. 

** I tell you I insist upon knowing," repeated 
Lindsay, angrily. 

" But as you imply that you would not be- 
lieve me, I decline to speak," replied his wife. 
** Did you ever know me prevaricate, or know- 
ingly say a word that was untrue? I say 
again you forget where you are — ^you think you 
are speaking to some one else." 

"Will you answer or not?" hissed Lindsay 
through his set teeth. 

" Say first that you will believe me," replied 
Hyacinth. 
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" I will try; Where were you yesterday ?" 

« At Richmond." 

« With whom 1" 

"Mr. Lambert, Mrs. Trevor, and Monsieur 
Le Vergnier." 

" Ah 1 — did they return with you ?" 

" No." 

"I thought as much. Then that was the 
Bichmond. dinner from which she eloped I How 
did you come home?" 

" On the drag, of course." 

"Alone with Lambert?" 

" There was no one else to come with." 

" Let me hope, at least, you had the discretion 
to go inside ?" 

Now this, strange as it may appear, was an 
idea that had never struck Hyacinth. She had 
never thought of there being any more impro- 
priety in sitting on the box, under the circum- 
stances of that homeward drive, than in doing 
so at any other time — ^which fact wiU sufficiently 
demonstrate her lamentable ignorance of the 
ways of the world, and of the convenances 
necessary to be deserved by all who would 
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" What do you mean ? I insist upon know- 
ing," exclaimed Hyacinth, with flashing eyes 
and glowing cheeks. "I have done nothing 
wrong — nothing, at least, except not thinking 
of coming inside last night. I demand to know 
of what you accuse me." 

" I hardly know what you may or may not 
have done," replied Lindsay, coldly. "All I 
know is this. My mother spoke to me seriously 
this morning about your levity, saying that you 
were encouraging Mr. Lambert to be here a 
great deal too much, and that people were be- 
ginning to talk of you together. Going to my 
Club immediately after^ I, being hidden from 
the speakers in a large arm-chair, heard of your 
return alone with him at one o'clock — heard 
you familiarly talked of as * Wild Hyacinth,' and 
speculations offered that you would speedily 
follow Mrs. Trevor's example, and elope with 
your lover." 

^'He is not, my lover," said Hyacinth, with 
the calm bitterness of concentrated emotion. 
"I devoutly hope I may never see his face 
again. I have often heard that the world was 
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unjust, but in injustice such as this I never 
could have believed. I have had no clandestine 
meetings with Mr. Lambert. You knew per- 
fectly well that he was here a great deal ; nay, 
you encouraged him yourself. You never vouch- 
safed me your society. Did you expect me 
never to see anyone ?" 

" I did not expect you to abuse my confi- 
dence." 

" I deny that I have done so. Mr. Lambert 
has been here so much far more by your invita- 
tion than by mine ; he made himself very agree- 
able, and I am not in the least ashamed of 
saying that I infinitely preferred his society to 
being left alone, day after day and hour after 
hour." 

" At least, you need not boast of having made 
yourself the talk of London," said Lind- 
say. 

" I do not boast of anything. I only say you 
are very unjust to blame me for what is not my 
fault." 

" Perhaps you will enlighten me as to whose 
feult it can be I" 
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" If you had not left me always alone, if you 
would have stayed at home with me, or have 
gone out with me, or done anything, in short, 
but had no eyes or ears for anyone but that 
Mrs. Marsfield, Mr. Lambert would probably 
never have been here at all ; so you may judge 
who is to blame." 

Very defiant she looked as she said this, but 
an occasional hysterical sob gave warning that 
her strength would not endure much longer* 
Lindsay had an uneasy feeling that there was 
more truth in her speech than he chose to admit 
even to himself; it was, therefore, with increas- 
ed bitterness that he rejoined : 

" I certainly did not imagine that you requir- 
ed constant watching, and could not be trusted 
not to flirt the moment my back was turned. It 
is rather hard to expect a husband to be tied to 
his wife like a sort of duenna. Besides, I really 
thought you were to be trusted. My mother 
knew better, and warned me long ago that you 
were a thorough flirt ; but we are all fools when 
we are in love, and your pretty face ruined my 
chance with Christian. Her oddities would have 
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been bad enough, but they would have been 
better than disgrace." 

"Don't say that, Lindsay — dear Lindsay 1" 
cried Hyacinth, bursting into tears ; " you know 
— I'm sure you do — ^you feel, — ^you must, that I 
have never done anything to disgrace you, that 
I never shall. Oh 1 don't say you would have 
been happier with anyone else." 

" I could hardly be less happy than I am at 
this moment," replied her husband, gloomily. 

" But that is because you won't see, — won't 
understand, Lindsay. T swear it, I have never 
cared the least in the world for anyone but 
you." 

** A curious way of showing it, to flirt with 
another man." 

" I didn't flirt, Lindsay ; I never thought a 
bit about him, except as some one amusing to 
talk to when you were away ; I'd rather, far 
rather have talked to you, but I have hardly 
ever seen you. Oh 1 let us go away somewhere, 
where we can be alone together, like that happy 
time abroad, when you loved me, and had not 
met that Mrs. Marsfield." 
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If Hyacinth had been wise in her generation 
she would have carefully abstained from all 
mention of her rival, she would have known 
that her husband was certain to be irritated by 
any allusion to a matter in which he was clearly 
and undoubtedly in the wrong. But she never 
thought of this ; all she knew was that she was 
profoundly miserable, that she wanted her 
husband all to herself, and hated bitterly every- 
one who came between them, no matter how 
slightly ; and that it was very, very hard that 
Lindsay should reproach her for what she could 
not help feeling was greatly his own fault. But 
Lindsay, knowing that his attentions to Mrs^. 
Marsfield had been rather marked, although, as 
he told himself, and as was indeed the case, he 
only frequented her society because she amused 
him, and was « good fun," was very indignant 
that his wife should make any complaint on the 
subject, and rejoined coldly, 

" I do not see what you have to say about 
Mrs. Marsfield, or what business it is of yours. 
What we are talking of is your own levity 
of conduct, for which I cannot say that. 
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as yet, you have offered any valid excuse. '* 
"Yes, I have!" cried Hyacinth, her temper 
roused by his coldness and. injustice. " I have 
done no harm at all. You left me alone all day 
long, you never would go out with me ; indeed, 
you said you wished you had never married, 
when I even asked you. You knew that I 
went out alone, for you always encouraged me 
to do so, and I always told you where I had 
been, though I can't say it ever seemed to in- 
terest you. You knew that Mr. Lambert was 
teaching me new skating steps, and that he was 
here a great deal ; if you objected, nothing was 
easier than to say so, and to put an end to it at 
once. I never flirted with him — you know that 
even while you accuse me of doing it ; but if I 
had^ done so, I think I should have had ample 
excuse in the fact that my husband, instead of 
paying attention to me, was making open lova 
to another woman." 

" So that is your creed, is it ?" said Sir Lind- 
say — "that if your husband does anything 
wrong (though mind in this instance I utterly 
deny the truth of what you have said), you are 
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free and privileged to do the same. Avery con- 
venient view for you, I dare say, but it shows 
how little you know of the world. What is a 
ain in a woman, is of no consequence in a 
man." 

"It is of consequence to his wife," sobbed 
Hyacinth. 

" Nonsense ! really. Hyacinth, you are too 
absurd. What have you to complain of? Tou 
say yourself that you have been allowed to do 
as you like, and all the return you make for this 
liberty is to get into scrapes, and make yourself 
the talk of London. That my wife should be 
known as ' Wild Hyacinth 1* " and Sir Lindsay 
stamped his foot impatiently as he strode up 
and down the room. 

" I have done nothing to make people call me 
80,'' replied Hyacinth ; " everything that I have 
done or said might be proclaimed at Hyde Park 
Corner, for all I care." 

" And after compromising you like this, he 
had the audacity to write to you. Where is the 
note!" 

Certainly there was not much fault to be 
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found with that. Even to Sur Lindsay's jealous 
eyes it was as formal and as common-place a 
document as he could desire. 

"It is a good thing he is away," he said. 
*' The season is so far advanced, I suppose you 
will hardly get up another flirtation this year. 
At any rate, now my eyes are open, I can take 
more care." 

" I tell you I did not flirt 1" cried Hyacinth, 
angrily. 

"And I repeat that you must have done so 
most unblushingly, or you would not be spoken 
of as you are," replied her husband. "I tell 
you. Hyacinth, it is no use to deny it — you have 
behaved, very ill, and it will be a very long 
time before I can feel any confidence in you 
again. It seems useless to speak to you — ^you 
really appear as if you had not the slightest 
sense of shame, and as if you rather gloried than 
otherwise in finding yourself possessed of such 
unenviable notoriety ; but it is very mortifying 
to me, and I am excessively displeased. But 
my wishes and expostulations evidently have 
DO weight. Oh! it's all very well to try to 
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throw the blame upon me," for she was mur- 
muring something about his neglect and pre- 
ference for another. " But what man could .bo 
tied all day to his wife's apron-string, to see 
that she behaved properly ? Matrimony would 
be less sought after even than is now the case, 
if that were necessary. Half-past seven ! — time 
to dress for dinner." 

" I shall not come down, " said Hyacinth, 
coldly. 

" What, you are going to sulk because you're 
spoken to ! Well, I can't help it. There are 
some thiuga a man can't stand. I'm sure I've 
said very little, under the circumstances." 

And he left the room without another word, 
or a glance at his wife. 

Poor Hyacinth 1 — she sat as if turned to stone. 
It seemed to her that atl happiness, all the 
brightness of her life, had gone for ever. No- 
thing she could say seemed to have the least 
effect upon Lindsay — ^he treated all her pro- 
testations of innocence with sovereign contempt, 
and seemed to attach no more importance to 
them than if they had been empty air. This in 
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itself was almost maddening. To speak ear- 
nestly and truthfully, to protest passionately, 
and then to find that, for all the effect her 
asseverations had had, they might as well have 
remained unspoken — that the same accusations 
were repeated that she had just, as she thought, 
so triumphantly refuted. 

But what hurt her most was the way in 
which Lindsay had ignored her piteous appeal 
to him not to say he would have been happier 
with Christian. All his love for her must be 
gone, she thought, and sobbed bitterly as she 
thought so. Why could he not see her heart, 
and know how truly and devotedly she loved 
him? But if he had ceased to love her he 
would not care. He evidently did not care for 
or believe in any of her professions of affection. 
She had always read that men were fickle — he 
was tired of ber, and probably very sorry that 
he was married, and therefore tied to her. Had 
he not insinuated as much ? x\nd his heart had 
gone from, her keeping to that bold, bad Mrs. 
Marsfield. 

And as she thought of all her sorrows, Hya- 
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<3inth buried her face in the sofa-cushions, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. But 
having cried till she was fairly exhausted, she 
began to take a rather different view of matters. 
If Lindsay were tired of her, it was subjecting 
herself to unnecessary humiliation to show him 
so plainly as she had endeavoured to do how 
precious he was to her. He had been most 
unjust, he had blamed her for conduct of which 
she had never been guilty, and had thrown all 
the blame of his own carelessness and neglect 
upon her. 

Her pride rose — he should see that she too 
could resent injuries; he should wait for her 
endearments in future; they should not be 
given unasked. And with this determination, 
which made her heart ache as it had never done 
before, she went to bed, and sobbed herself into 
the sleep of utter exhaustion. 

As soon as his guests had departed, Sir 
Lindsay went to South Street, and laid the 
whole story before his mother. Mrs. Ettrick 
could not resist a feeling of malicious satisfac- 
tion. Had she not prophesied that no good 
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would come of this marriage ? — that Hyacinth 
was a bom flirt, and would be certain to com- 
promise herself? — and had not her predictions 
been accurately fulfilled. Still she was far too 
wise to indulge herself with the satisfaction of 
saying, " I told you so ;" but turned her ener- 
gies to giving her son the best advice in her 
power. 

" Suppose you go abroad for a little, Lind- 
say. After all, there is not much harm done, 
excepting the drag story, and it will all be for- 
gotten in a month." 

But this did not suit Lindsay's convenience. 

" Hang it, no I I can't go. Tve got a heap 
of pleasant things to do ; and then there's 
Goodwood — I can't miss that; the Marsfields 
have got a house at Bognor." 

"I hardly think it wise to leave her in Lon- 
don alone ; there is no knowing when Mr. Lam- 
bert may come back, and if you should happen 
to be away, things might fall into their old 
routine, as you say she declines to admit she 
was wrong." 

" Then what would you have me do ?" 
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Mrs. Ettrick considered for a little while, and 
then said, 

" I think, if you were to be apart a little, it 
would be a good thing ; you are both sore just 
now, and sure to irritate each other. Give out 
that she is unwell, and wants sea air, and send 
her down to stay with Ursula ; it will simplify 
matters immensely; no one can say a word 
against her staying with your own sister, and 
when she joins you again, after Goodwood, this 
unpleasantness will have blown over, and you 
can begin afresh." 

Sir Lindsay thought a little ; and then, find- 
ing that, look at the suggestion how he would, 
there was nothing in it that could by any pos- 
sibility give him annoyance, or disturb his plans, 
he said, " It would do admirably, if Ursula will 
agree." 

" Oh 1 I'll manage her," said his mother. 
" Ursula, as you know, never cares what hap- 
pens, so long as she can live in church, and 
Henry will be very glad of a new inmate, I've 
no doubt. I'll write at once ; you'd better go 
and break it to Hyacinth." 
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But when he returned, Hyacinth was asleep, 
and her flushed, tear-stained cheeks made him 
pause, and resolve to postpone his communica- 
tion till the next morning. At the first mention 
of her going away, Hyacinth looked up. 

"Oh, then of course I may go to Ettrick? 
Dear Christian, how glad I shall be to see her 
again !" 

"And how charmingly near Ettrick is to 
Stanham !" said Lindsay, with a sneer. " No, 
Ettrick is about the last place for you under 
the circumstances ; besides, really, between your 
flightiness and Christian's oddities, there is no 
saying what you might not do. No, I propose 
that you should go to my sister, Mrs. St. Orbe, 
at Rockcliffe. Of course, the pretext will be 
that the fatigues of the season have been too 
much for you, and that you require sea air." 

" It is not the case, and I decline to say so," 
said Hyacinth, coldly. 

" It seems you decline to do anything which 
I wish," replied Lindsay. "However, I have 
settled that this plan is best for you, and intend 
to carry it out. Of course, if you choose to 
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take the world into your confidence, and an- 
nounce that I could not allow you to remain in 
London because of your utter want of common 
prudence of conduct, I cannot prevent your 
doing so ; but I should imagine that good taste, 
to say nothing of the affection you are kind 
enough to profess for me, would prevent your 
so committing yourself." 

It was hard, very hard, to bear this being 
sent away like a child in disgrace, to lose sight 
of Lindsay, whom she loved so passionately, 
though she tried hard to persuade herself that 
her love was killed, and that she was growing 
to hate his unkindness, and despise his injustice. 
She wished to look and to seem indifferent, and 
her only chance of succeeding was by keeping 
silence. She knew foil well that, if she spoke, 
tears and sobs would have their way, so she 
held her peace, being rewarded for so doing by 
being informed that she was sulky, and in two 
days' time found herseli^ with her maid, en route 
to Rockcliffe. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" Some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there." 

Essays of Criticism, 

llf RS. ST. ORBE, Sir Lindsay's only sister, 
•^*-*- was as yet unknown to Hyacinth. She 
and her husband had of course been invited to 
the wedding, but the invitation had been 
declined, owing to the date being identical 
with that of the consecration of a church at 
Sockcliffe, in which she was greatly interested. 
Before her marriage, some nine or ten years 
before, Mrs. St. Orbe had never been known by 
the name of Ursula; her first name being 
Mirabel, and Ursula having only being added 
in compliment to an old aunt of Mrs. Ettrick's. 
Mirabel Ettrick had been her mother's sole 
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companion, and a daughter after her own heart, 
living solely for the world, and for its pleasures 
and excitements. 

But there had apparently been one soft corner 
in her heart, and she had given evidence of it 
by falling desperately in love with Captain St. 
Orbe, a young cavalry officer, whom she had 
met in a country house during an Easter visit. 
The attachment was mutual, and in vain did 
Mrs. Ettrick offer every opposition in her 
power. Mirabel, like Lindsay, inherited their 
mother's obstinacy of disposition, and when 
her mind was once made up, stuck to her point 
with invincible determination. 

Captain St. Orbe was far from being a rich 
man, although possessed of a certain compe- 
tence, and it was a bitter disappointment to 
Mrs. Ettrick to be forced to forego her cherished 
schemes for her daughter, and to yield a tardy 
and unwilling consent to her marrying as she 
chose. She made one stipulation, that her son- 
in-law should leave the Army, and it argued 
how great was Mirabel's empire over him that 
he consented to relinquish his profession, the 
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only thing he really cared for. They settled 
at Rockcliffe, in a villa which had been left him 
by an aunt, with an income of about fifteen 
hundred a year, and there they had lived ever 
since. 

When the first excitement of her new position 
had died away, Mrs. St. Orbe began to find 
her life unspeakably dull and monotonous. She 
had all her life been accustomed to continual 
excitement, and although she loved Henry St. 
Orbe as much as was possible for one . of her 
essentially cold nature, still the sentiment was 
by no means sufficiently strong to take the 
place of all that she had lost, and she was fast 
becoming querulous and fretful, when an event 
occurred which changed the whole tenor of 
her life — the death of the Rector of Rockcliffe. 
This rector, who had been in charge of the 
parish for nearly fifty years, had been a gentle, 
amiable old man, possessed of no extreme 
views, and inclined to an indolence more cha- 
racteristic of the church of his youth than of 
that of the present day. 

When he had first come to Rockcliffe, it had 
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been a small fishing-village, and, notwithstand- 
ing that it had gradually increased into a &8h- 
ionable, though not overgrown, watering-place^ 
he had never perceived the necessity of greater 
exertion, or even of increasing the nnmber of 
his services. 

On his death, about a year after Mrs. St. 
Orbe's marriage, a very great change was at 
once effected. The Rev. Ambrose Fuller, the 
rector appointed by the bishop, had been work- 
ing hard for five years as a curate in a densely- 
populated London parish, and had grown so 
devoted to his people that he would have un- 
hesitatingly declined the offer of the valuable 
Rectory of Rockcliffe, had not failing health 
forced him to resign his curacy. 

A man of singular energy and devotion, with 
strong talents and decided views, he had early 
joined the High Church party, and was stigma- 
tised as a Ritualist by those who differed from 
him, although the title was by no means de- 
served. To such a one the condition of Rock- 
cliffe, divided between somnolent no-church-in- 
particularism, in comfortably cushioned and 
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curtained pews, and rampant dissent rising 
hydra-headed in chapels of every conceivable 
denomination, was a source of consternation 
and horror. He lost no time. Within a fort- 
night he had preached two sermons, which had 
had, at least, the effect of arresting his hearers' 
attention, and of opening their minds to the 
novel fact that their condition of sleepy calm 
was not, as they would have imagined if they 
had ever given the subject a thought, the nor- 
mal state of the rest of the world ; he had an- 
nounced the necessity that, in his opinion, 
existed of at once altering the interior of the 
fine old church ; he had opened a subscription- 
list for the purpose, heading it himself with a 
sum of £100 ; he had called on nearly all the 
residents, to invite their co-operation, and had 
astounded them considerably by the extent of 
his wishes, and the elevation of his views, but 
chiefly by the announcement of his intention of 
keeping two curates, and he had made himself 
acquainted with a large number of his poorer 
parishioners. 

His Cbnrch services, too, were subjects of 
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never-ending surprise. Never before, save on 
Christmas Day or Good Friday, had the old 
Church of St. Michael been opened for service 
on a week day ; the two Sunday services, being 
all that old Mr. Vaughan had been accustomed 
to in his youth, were all he deemed necessary 
in his old age. 

But matters were speedily changed. Matins 
at eight, and vespers at five, with three Sunday 
services, besides special evening week-day ser- 
vices for the working men, were established as 
soon as Mr. Fuller had secured the services of 
the two curates, whose advent had appeared so 
uncalled-for to the inhabitants of Rockcliiffe. 

There was plenty of other work, too, to be 
done — schools to be, if not established, at any 
rate put on a very different footing, as to the 
efficiency expected of them, from that with 
which they had hitherto been content ; districts 
to be mapped out, and visitors appointed ; and 
last, although by no means least, the choir to 
be organized. 

It was perhaps as well that no attempt in 
that direction had ever been made ; it materially 
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lessened the diflSculties in the way that there 
were no existing interests involved, not even 
the old violoncello and clarionet of primeval 
days. The very meaning of the word ** chant- 
ing" was barely understood in Rockcliiffe; 
** Hymns Ancient and Modern " were as yet un- 
known there ; the old clerk gave out a psalm, 
and led off in a cracked treble, assisted in 
various keys by different members of the congre- 
gation. 

It was the matter of the choir that first 
brought Mrs. St. Orbe into intimate communica- 
tion with Mr. Fuller. She was an accooaplished 
musician, a fact which he discovered at a dinner- 
party where he met her two days after his 
arrival. One of the chief secrets of his success 
— of course after his energy and whole-hearted- 
ness in the cause — was his talent for making 
use of the gifts of each member of his congre- 
gation ; he asked for, and expected, help to be 
given as cordially as he was willing to give it. 
There was, he felt, a most Herculean task be- 
fore him; the mass of the people were so 
lyedded to Dissent that to obtain any hold over 
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them would require the straining of every nerve 
and sinew ; and never grudging the labour, he 
gave himself heart and soul to the work. Had 
he not been so engrossed, the extreme views of 
his senior curate must have struck him more 
forcibly than they did. The Rev. Cyprian Bates 
was, in truth, what his Rector was sometimes 
erroneously called, an "advanced Ritualist," 
one of those who set their own interpretation 
of rubrics, forms, and ceremonies far above the 
opinions of those in authority over them. 

While Mr. Fuller was struggling with the 
errors of Dissent, wrestling hard to bring be- 
nighted souls into the one true fold, Mr. Bates 
was chiefly occupied with the ceremonial of the 
Church, the training of the choir, and various 
cognate matters, and, unfortunately, it was into 
his hands that Mrs. St. Orbe fell. If she had 
become as intimate with Mr. Fuller as she was 
with his curate, the effect upon her character 
might have been very different ; his singleness 
of purpose and high-souled devotion rarely 
failed to make some impression upon those with 
whom he came much in contact. 
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It must not be imagined that Mr. Bates was 
insincere — very far, indeed, from it; but the 
shallowness of his mind and heart bad caused 
him to mistake the shadow for the substance, 
and to set an inordinate value on forms and 
ceremonies for their own sakes, instead of re- 
garding them simply as symbolising important 
truths. He was sincere and conscientious to the 
last degree, according to his lights, but they 
unfortunately were small ; he lacked the large- 
hearted charity and profound sympathy of his 
superior, and with them the power to touch and 
soften the hearts of his hearers. He was the 
last man to be able to apply the softening 
power of religion to Mirabel St. Orbe's heart ; 
but he regarded her almost in the light of a 
convert, from the eagerness with which she be- 
came his assistant in all formal work for the 
Church. 

Weary of a quiet life, thirsting for excitement 
of some kind, Mrs. St. Orbe threw herself heart 
and soul into Mr. Bates's plans, and in so doing 
was apt frequently and grievously to neglect the 
plain and obvious duties of her home. She was 
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a weak, although a very obstinate, woman ; in 
a very short space of time she had erected the 
curate into a species of pope, and could do no- 
thing without his opinion and advice. She 
adopted and intensified all his views, fasted till 
she was ill, got up at the most unearthly hours 
to the early services, and drove her amiable, 
easy-going husband to the verge of distraction. 
Henry St. Orbe was good-natured to a fault ; 
it would have been just as well for Jiis wife if 
he had not given in quite so peaceably to all 
her whims and fancies, but he dearly loved a 
quiet life, and allowed himself to be made un- 
comfortable, and all his domestic arrangements 
to be disturbed, rather than exert himself so far 
as to interfere. 

Very soon Mrs. St. Orbe discovered that, 
being possessed of such a saintly cognomen as 
Ursula, it was a light that should by no means 
be suffered to remain hidden under a bushel. 
Mirabel was therefore discarded, and doomed 
to oblivion, despite the ridicule of her mother, 
and the entreaties of her husband. 

The latter, indeed, had little weight, as he 
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frequently deplored, with as much bitterness as 
was possible to his naturally sweet disposition ; 
but his complaints made little or no impression, 
and gradually his affection was transferred 
from his wife to his children. It was well for 
them that ho cared for them as he did. Beyond 
insisting that they should be named after some 
saint, Mrs. St. Orbe was far too occupied with 
her church dissipation to take much heed as to 
anything that concerned them. Mr. Bates, now 
the incumbent of the new district church of St. 
Mary, claimed, not in vain, the whole of her 
attention, and Benedict, Bridget, Hilary, Per- 
petua, and Cecilia would have been left to run 
wild, or at best confided to the tender mercies 
of servants, if their father had not been ready 
and willing to take a mother's place. 

Few men would have performed the part so 
well, still fewer but would have felt and spoken 
bitterly respecting their wives* neglect of plain 
and obvious duties; but no complaint passed 
the lips of Henry St. Orbe. It never dawned 
on his true and simple nature that all his wife's 
untiring devotion to choir and school, church 
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decoration and innumerable services, was but 
another form of the excitement and dissipation 
to which she had all her life been accustomed, 
and which, at the commencement of her married 
life, she had so cruelly missed. Such was, how- 
ever, the case. 

There was neither excitement nor pleasure 
to Mrs. St. Orbe in teaching her own children 
their Catechism, but these were both to be ob- 
tained at the school ; there was the triumph of 
having the most forward and well-instructed 
class, the satisfaction of knowing that she was 
considered the most successful lady-teacher in 
the district, and, above all, the excitement of 
there being always a possibility that Mr. Bates 
himself, or, at least, one of his curates, would 
drop in. 

Let it not be supposed for a moment that 
Ursula St. Orbe was disposed to flirt with her 
pastors, even if they had been willing to accom- 
modate her ; but to some women there is an 
incomprehensible pleasure in the mere presence 
of a man ; his appearance gives a zest and ex- 
citement to matters otherwise most common- 
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place, and she was essentially a woman to 
experience this. But of such attractions Henry 
St. Orbe was far too simple-minded to dream ; 
like all honest-hearted and noble-minded men, 
he believed implicitly in the goodness, the 
purity, the piety of women ; although he did not 
himself feel the want of the incessant services 
which his wife attended. 

Mr. Fuller's hearty and reverent service 
pleased and satisfied him far better than the 
ornate and quasi-Roman-Catholic Ritual intro- 
duced by Mr. Bates at St. Mary's (or^ as he and 
his chosen parishioners elected to call it, the 
Church of Our Blessed Lady). He did not feel 
it necessary for his spiritual welfare to fast 
during Lent until he became possibly ill, and 
certainly cross, and would have been sorely 
puzzled and discomfited had he found himself 
entrapped into an attempted confession ; but he 
never doubted that such things were necessary 
to his wife's higher religious life, and felt dis* 
posed greatly to admire and somewhat to envy 
her in consequence. It did not strike him that 
such great professions were somewhat at van- 
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ance with a very sharp tongue, and a marked 
predilection for scandal, or that anyone ab- 
sorbed in religious duties would hardly have 
known so accurately who was at church, or 
what they wore, as his wife invariably did. 

From the days when Mr. Fuller first aroused 
the inhabitants to the comprehension that some- 
thing more was expected of them than to 
slumber placidly in padded pews, a great 
change had taken place in Rockcliffe. In those 
nine years the size of the place had nearly 
trebled — villas had been built in picturesque 
positions; and besides the greatly-increased 
number of residents, the place was filled to 
overflowing in the bathing season. 

It was not a very distinguished class of visi- 
tors as yet that flocked thither— chiefly manu- 
facturers and their families from the neighbour- 
ing counties ; but still they filled the town, and 
necessitated more and more church accommoda- 
tion. Mr. Fuller's unwearied efforts had effected 
such a diminution in the number of Dissenters 
that only one chapel now remained, of the many 
that he had found so flourishing on his arrival. 
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Besides the church of St. Mary, whereof Mr. 
Bates was the incumbent, it had been found 
necessary to build another large one, which 
was dedicated to St. John ; and it was the 
consecration of this that had prevented Captain 
and Mrs. St. Orbe's attendance at Lindsay's 
and Hyacinth's marriage. 

"What have you there, Ursula?" asked her 
husband, as Mrs. St. Orbe knit her brows over 
Mrs. Ettrick's letter, detailing Lindsay's wish 
that his wife should spend a short time with his 
Bister. " You look put out." 

" A sad story," said his wife, shaking her head 
gravely. She was always disposed to regard 
her neighbour's faults in the least favourable 
light. " Lady Ettrick has been guilty of great 
levity of conduct, if nothing worse, and it is 
desirable she should leave town at once. 
Lindsay wants to know if we will have her 
here." 

" Of course there can't be two opinions about 
that," observed her husband; "but I wonder, 
though, Lindsay does not take her abroad for a 
little. They've only been married a year, and 
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she had never seen any society before. No 
doubt it's more want of experience of the ways 
of the world that is the matter than anything 
else." 

" Naturally you think so/* replied his wife, 
coldly. ** Men always do believe in the perfec- 
tion of pretty women." (It had always been a 
sore point with Mrs. St. Orbe that her husband 
should admire Hyacinth's photograph, in which 
she saw not the smallest beauty.) "For my 
own part I prefer propriety of conduct. How- 
ever, as Bridget and Perpetua are both too 
young to be contaminated, I suppose we may 
as well oblige Lindsay, as my mother seems to 
make a great point of it. Perhaps, too, the 
visit may be blessed to her; and Mr. Bates's 
eloquence may touch her heart. He is espe- 
cially successful in such cases." 

"Ursula," said her husband, gravely, "it is 
not often, as you know, that I attempt to 
advise you, but I strongly recommend you not 
to speak of or to Lady Ettrick in that strain, at 
any rate, until you know more of the circum- 
stances than you do at present." 
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Mrs. St. Orbe tossed her head — she was not 
accustomed to interference, and prided herself 
particularly on being able to understand the 
whole state of a case from the very smallest 
indications. Mrs. Ettrick had written hurriedly, 
and had given no particulars ; but her daughter 
had already judged and condemned her sister^ 
in-law, and had almost, in her own mind, 
settled all the details of her supposed crimes. 

It was a lovely evening when Hyacinth 
reached Bockcliffe, which place now claims a 
few words of description. It was built round a 
deep bay, surrounded by dark rocks, except in 
the centre, where the hills receded very con- 
siderably, and left a small sheltered plain, on 
which the principal portion of the town was 
built. On the wooded hill behind — ^wooded 
principally, though not entirely, with Scotch 
fir, were scattered innumerable villas, which, 
with their diversified architecture, gave a 
pleasing variety to the landscape. On the 
eastern side of the bay the rocks stretched out 
into the sea, terminating in a small island, 
crowned by a clump of weather-worn firs, 
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and attainable across a strip of sand at low 
water. On the western side the cliflfe were less 
iiteop and severe in character, and were diversi- 
fied with small clefts and dells, enriched with 
luxuriant vegetation. 

In the centre of the town rose the fine tower 
of the old parish church ; while the spires of St. 
Mary's and St. John's formed conspicuous 
oly'octs, at about equal distances from it on 
either side. Seen as Hyacinth saw it for the 
first time, in the still hush smd gorgeous hues of 
A July sunset^ with the sapphire sea set in a 
rim of golden sand, Rockdifie was a strikingly 
pwtty place ; and disturbed, miserable, indig- 
luuvt as she was> she still felt some satisfaction 
that her place of banishment was so eminently 
pioturesijue* She knew but little of the sea — 
hw only knowledge of it being the crossing 
frvnu Folkivitoue to Boulogne^ and the acquaint- 
a^u't^ $tht^ had made with the Mediterranean on 
*h^ $hv>rv>$ of th<^ TUviera. It had therefore for 
h^ all th^ adviitioual charm of novelty. 

i>Aptaiu St. iVb^ m^t hi$ si$ter4n4aw at the 
$i;AUo^ and hw af^p^^uanci^ at once confirmed 
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the favourable impression made upon him by 
her photograph. Mrs. St. Orbe's greeting was 
cold and stiff, and she utterly declined to per- 
ceive the beauty in Lady Ettrick that her hus- 
band discovered. 

It is rare, indeed, that men and women ad- 
mire the same person ; the natural tendency of 
a woman's mind is to follow line and rule, and 
she seldom sees beauty in features lacking 
regularity, or in a complexion that is not com- 
posed of the orthodox lilies and roses. Men, 
on the contrary, are apt to prefer an intelligent 
countenance, and plenty of expression, while 
they comparatively seldom take heed to com- 
plexions at all, and therefore the nez retroussS^ 
so subversive in Mrs. St. Orbe's eyes of the 
slightest claim to beauty on her sister-in-law's 
part, was amply condoned, in her husband's 
opinion, by the grace of her manner, and 
piquancy of her expression. 

Mrs. St. Orbe compressed her lips with an air 
of supreme disapproval when Hyacinth lan- 
guidly but decidedly declined to be called in 
time for matins, saying that she was not fond 
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of early hours. She elected to consider her 
sister-in-law somewhat in the light of a peni- 
tent confided to her care, and considered she 
ought to be prepared to move at her bid- 
ding. • 

Hyacinth would have been considerably sur- 
prised could she have fathomed Mrs. St. Orbe's 
thoughts. She imagined that the over-fatigue ' 
of the season, and the necessity for sea-air, which 
Lindsay had carelessly observed were the rea- 
sons which he should give for her sudden de- 
parture, were those which had been given to 
her sister-in-law. She was feeling more miser- 
able than she had ever believed it possible that 
she could do, yearning for Lindsay's company, 
and yet feeling a bitter sense of wrong and 
injury at his treatment of her." What had she 
done that he should treat her as if she had 
committed some dreadful crime? She had 
vainly endeavoured to be always with him — it 
certainly was no fault of hers that she had not 
been so. She had endeavoured to hide the pain 
she felt at his preference for the society of 
another, lest it should annoy and weary him ; 
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ehe had never either said or heard a word that 
might not have been said openly in his pre- 
sence, until that fatal night, and then, although 
she had, as she now saw, been foolish and im- 
prudent to a degree that she could never suf- 
ficiently deplore, she still could not see that she 
had done anything to warrant Lindsay's harsh- 
ness, or her banishment from home and hus- 
band. Warm-hearted and high-spirited, the 
feeling of injustice galled her terribly, and the 
more she dwelt upon it, the • greater grew her 
resentment against her husband. Really her 
heart was aching to see him, to hear him call 
her his Bluebell, to feel his arm once more 
around her, but she was far indeed from being 
aware of it. She believed that she no longer 
cared for him, that he had killed her love, that 
all the joy and happiness of her life were 
blighted for ever. 

Poor child ! she knew little of the mysteries 
of the human heart, or she would have known 
full well that the bitter pangs of agonizing 
jealousy that wrung her heart whenever she 
thought of Lindsay sitting for hours with Mrs. 
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Marsfield, argued anything rather than the 
indifference, or rather the contemptuous dis- 
like, which she imagined herself to feel. Mean- 
while she was very quiet and silent, rambled 
about a good deal alone, or else with her brother- 
in-law and the children, and daily confirmed 
Henry St. Orbe's opinion, enunciated the day 
after her arrival to his wife, that, "whatever 
people might say, there was no harm in her," 
an utterance which only elicited from Mrs. St. 
Orbe a contemptuous smile. 

It was some days before she found the oppor- 
tunity she desired of turning the conversation 
in the direction of Mr. Bates; but one day, before 
luncheon, finding Hyacinth seated in the draw- 
ing-room, her hands folded listlessly in her 
lap, and her eyes iSxed on vacancy, she be- 
gan— 

** My dear Hyacinth, I wish I could persuade 
you to come to vespers with me this after- 
noon." 

Hyacinth looked up. 

" Thank you, Ursula, I had rather go and sit 
by the sea." 
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**But," persevered Mrs. St. Orbe, "surely 
you must feel the want of comfort and consola- 
tion, only to be found in the ministrations of 
our Holy Church. Surely it would be an un- 
speakable relief to your burdened mind to lay 
your troubles at the foot of the Cross, through 
the mediation of the priest? Mr. Bates 
will see you alone in the vestry with pleas- 
ure." 

"What for?" said Hyacinth, wonderingly, 
and by no means seeing her sister-in-law's 
drift. 

"To receive your confession," replied Mrs. 
St. Orbe, promptly. 

"My confession!" Hyacinth's blue eyes 
opened to their widest extent. "My dear 
Ursula, I had no idea you were a Catholic ! But 
what could make you imagine that I was 
one?" 

" I never for a moment thought you were a 
Romanist,^ replied Mrs. St. Orbe, with some 
acidity, "which is what, I presume, you intend 
to convey by a Catholic ; but as a member of 
the Holy Catholic Church, you might, I should 
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imagine, in your present lamentable circum- 
stances, be thankful to unburden vour conscience 
by confession.'' 

" Unburden my conscience ! — lamentable cir- 
cumstances ! May I inquire what it is you do, 
or do not mean?" said Hyacinth, haughtily, and 
standing, drawn up to her full height, before 
her sister-in-law. "I must insist upon an 
explanation," she continued, as she observed 
that Mrs. St. Orbe hesitated. " You have said 
either too much or too little." 

" I should have thought you would have been 
too glad to escape it ; but of course if you 
insist, I refer to the unfortunate circum- 
stances under which you left my brother's 
roof." 

" What may you have Jieard of them ?" asked 
Hyacinth, turning scarlet, and vowing in her 
heart that she would never forgive Lindsay for 
having entailed upon her this unnecessary 
humiliation. 

"Simply that your levity of conduct was 
so great that my brother was imable to 
allow you to remain in London," replied Mrs. 
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St. Orbe ; " and of course we are very glad to 
be able to extend to you a shelter in every way 
so suitable, which we could hardly have done 
had our girls been older. And now let me 
again urge upon you to see Mr. Bates — 
his tact and gentleness with penitents are un- 
rivalled." 

For all answer Hyacinth laid her hands on 
her sister-in-law's shoulders, and shook her as 
Ursula St. Orbe had not been shaken since her 
nursery days. 

** How dare you ?" she said, in a low tone of 
intense indignation — " how dare you so insult 
me? You have told your story, now hear 
mine. Do you know the mighty harm that I 
have done ? I was so thoughtless as to come 
home from Richmond alone on the box of a 
drag with Mr. Lambert — that is really the 
whole head and front of my offending; and we 
never should have been alone, if the lady and 
gentleman who were of the party had not left 
us without warning. Unfortunately a gentle- 
man passed as I reached my own door. Lind- 
say, to whom I never had an opportunity of 
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telling the story, heard it accidentally the next 
day at the Club, came home exceedingly angry, 
and insulted me grossly. I quite acknowledge 
—I did at once — that I was very foolish and 
thoughtless ; but I really think that confession 
is hardly worth troubling the gentleman who 
is ' so gentle with penitents ' with ; and it is the 
only one I have to make. Let me advise you 
another time to know your story before you 
make impertinent insinuations." And, turning 
on her heel. Hyacinth walked out of the room, 
leaving Mrs. St. Orbe in a state bordering on 
stupefaction. 

To be reproved, set down, insulted, shaken 
like a naughty child in her own drawing-room I 
She could hardly either believe her senses or 
repress her indignation. And yet she felt a 
mortifying conviction that there was nothing 
she could do to appease her outraged dignity. 
Her husband would be sure to tell her that she 
deserved what she had got — that if she had 
taken his advice and said nothing, had not, in 
short, assumed that she knew a great deal of 
which she was perfectly ignorant, such humilia- 
tion could never have been hers. 
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Of course she did not believe Hyacinth's 
story — she was prone to believe the worst of 
everyone, and it was so easy, as she said to 
herself, for her sister-in-law to assume an air of 
injured innocence to which she had no sort of 
right. Still it was very clear that Lady Ettrick 
was not a person to be lectured with impunity, 
and with infinite reluctance she was forced to 
resolve not to interfere with her again. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

*• Far and wide, 
Across the Thames's gleaming tide, 
To distant fields the blaze was borne, 
And daisy white and hoary thorn 
In borrowed lustre seemed to sham 
The rose or red Sweet WiUiam." 

A Tale o/Drury Lane, 

npHE months that had passed since the famous 
-^ meeting at Elmton had, although unevent- 
ful, been far from pleasant to Christian. The 
recollection of the lecture was exquisitely pain- 
ful to her, and she had the additional shock of 
hearing, two or three days afterwards, that the 
treasurer had disappeared with all the money. 
Dr. Barker, as we have said before, had made 
up her mind that she had sucked her orange 
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dry, and would do well to betake herself to 
fresh fields; but there were two events on 
which she had not calculated : one was the un* 
expected and objectionable nature of the lecture 
which was to have created such a sensation^ 
and which, copied into different papers, would, 
as she well knew, create a prejudice against 
the cause, and against herself as a promoter of 
it, anywhere where the account was read ; the 
other was the defection of Sophonisba Jinks, 
without whose assistance, as a persuasive lec- 
turer, she could hope to do but little. 

It was a terrible blow to her when, having 
waited in vain for the appearance of the secre- 
tary, she ascended to her room, to find it empty, 
the boxes gone, and the drawers cleared. It 
vras very evident that Sophonisba had no in- 
tention of returning, and equally so that she 
had left no clue to her whereabouts. 

Desqending, much perturbed, to the parlour, 
Dr. Barker was confironted by Miss Eliza Wash- 
ington Bang, who, having heard of the fate 
which had befallen the money-box containing 
the night's receipts, had made her appearance, 
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to claim at once the stipulated sum for her 
labours. Very bitter were Dr. Barker's re- 
proaches and strictures upon the mischief she 
had done, and corresponding the ire excited in 
Miss Bang's mind. She considered her lecture 
a triumph, was by no means dismayed at the 
tumult in which it had closed, and laughed to 
scorn Dr. Barker's assurances that " such plain- 
speaking would never go down in the old 
country," averring that, if she spoke at all, 
"she'd juBt give the Britishers a bit of her 
mind." 

It was very clear to Dr. Barker that there 
would be no use in allying herself to this fire- 
brand for her future career ; she should do infi- 
nitely better alone than with such a successor 
to the fair Sophonisba ; so, with many a heart- 
felt sigh over the lost earnings of the previous 
night, she prepared for departure. 

Some time was spent in arranging the ac- 
counts ; she had no intention of leaving Miss 
Tibbs the triumph of finding her suspicions of 
their accuracy verified, but she left a very small 
sum in the exchequer, and although by the 
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books this seemed perfectly correct, Miss Martha 
was suspicious, and confiding her opinions to a 
young nephew, who was a clerk in the County 
Bank, heard accidentally from him of the £100 
cheque of Miss Ettrick's that had been present- 
ed and endorsed by the defaulting treasurer. 

Perhaps Miss Tibbs had never in her whole 
life experienced such exquisite satisfaction as 
she derived from convening a special meeting 
of the committee, and announcing what had 
occurred, coupled with considerable glorification 
of her own superior wisdom in having long ago 
discovered that something was wrong. But 
she was by no means prepared for the storm of 
vituperation vdth which she was assailed, so 
soon as her listeners had recovered from the 
shock, for not having sooner made her suspi- 
cions public. Dr. Barker had disappeared, and 
left not a trace behind ; Miss Sophonisba had 
disappeared likewise, although it was beginning 
to be whispered that she had eloped with young 
Mr. White — indeed. Miss Deakin, finding her 
bill left unpaid, bemoaned herself loudly, and 
revealed all she knew. 
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It was a very bitter pill indeed for female Elm- 
ton to swallow, this finding itself so well duped 
by the two responsible leaders of the movement 
it had so warmly embraced, and the mirth and 
jubilation of the male portion of the community 
hardly made it easier to bear. As may be 
imagined, bereft of its leaders, the society 
languished, and when Elmton accidentally dis- 
covered that some of the "branch societies,'* 
from which they had received such flattering 
missives, existed only in Miss SophoniolDa's 
fertile brain, and became convinced that Parlia- 
ment entertained no immediate intention of 
returning a special reply to the petition which 
had been presented by their member, the chief 
desire of the ladies who had composed the com- 
mittee was to bury their past proceedings in 
oblivion, and become forthwith as feminine and 
as frivolous as in them lay. It was Miss Tibbs 
who wrote to enlighten Christian, dwelling 
much on the sore misgivings by which she had 
long been possessed, and specially emphasising 
the abstraction of the cheque. 

It was a great blow to Christian, and perhaps 
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it is not very surprising that she should have 
begun to read pamphlets and speeches on the 
other side of the question, and to find them 
infinitely more convincing than, six months be- 
fore, she could have believed possible. 

Doubtless Laurence had much to do with 
this ; he met her frequently in her rides, care- 
fully avoided either laughing at or triumphing 
over her, and threw most of the literature she 
was now studying in her way by means of 
Lady Elmshire, besides frequently meeting 
her at the Castle, and protecting her as much 
as he could from the teasing she sometimes 
underwent there. His " interest " was deepen- 
ing fast ; it needed very little to reveal to him 
how deep a love he had conceived for her, 
though he was as yet unaware of it. 

And Christian ? She was to the full as un- 
conscious as he was that there was any ques- 
tion of love between them. She attributed her 
nervousness in his presence, and the burning 
blood that rushed to her cheeks at his approach, 
to a recollection of the agony she had endured 
in being conscious of bis presence during that 
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never-to-be-forgotten lecture. " She had been 
sorely disappointed at not seeing Hyacinth at 
Easter. She had never cherished any anticipa- 
tion of visiting them in London; she foresaw 
from the very first that her presence would 
interfere with her brother-in-law's arrange- 
ments, and read his disposition too well to 
imagine that anything would induce him to put 
himself out in the slightest degree ; but she 
had fully reckoned on having her darling sister 
for a week or two at the end of the hunting 
season, and was proportionately dismayed when 
Sir Lindsay decreed that they should go to 
London direct from Knotlem. 

In her almost daily letters Hyacinth conceal- 
ed, to the best of her ability, her growing un- 
happiness, and though Christian felt an uneasy 
conviction that something was wrong, despite 
her sister's glowing description of London 
gaieties, and highly-coloured pictures of the de- 
lights of Prince's, she had nothing definite on 
which to found her impression. Indeed, all 
through the Spring and early Summer she had 
plenty to think of in the consequences of her 
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-own inconsiderate actions in the Autumn. She 
had carried out the reduction of wages on the 
first of March of which she had given notice in 
the previons November, and had the melancholy- 
fact made clear to her that she had made her- 
self obnoxious to all parties. The employers of 
labour could hardly be blamed for looking coldly 
on her — until she had upset the county with 
her headstrong fancies, the Union delegates had 
striven in vain to gain any hold over the people. 
The Elmshire labourers were well off, and had 
had the rare good sense to know when they 
were so, until their minds were thrown off the 
balance by the sudden rise of wages, and 
abandonment of stoppages for absence at 
Ettrick. 

Even then, left to themselves, they would 
only have solaced themselves by grumbling, but 
the delegates saw their opportunity, swarmed 
like locusts over the country, and talked the 
majority of the men into joining the Union. 
They had already injured them. Of course the 
farmers knew that the Union meant that, at the 
first opportunity, when work was pressing, and 
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labour scarce, their men would seize the occa- 
sion to make some exorbitant demand, and that, 
on the necessary refusal, they would not only 
be ordered to strike, but that the few non- 
union men left — the boasted liberty of the 
British subject notwithstanding — would not 
dare, under pain of death, to work, even to keep 
themselves or their families from starving. 

Equally, of course, they prepared for the 
struggle by associating themselves together, by 
discharging every man they could by any possi- 
bility spare, and by buying such machinery as 
they could afford, to economise labour. 

Until the reduction of wages absolutely took 
place Christian had the solace of some little 
gratitude ; not, indeed, from her labourers, who 
passed her sulkily, and with averted eyes, but 
from such among their wives as, frugal them- 
selves, and blessed with steady husbands, were 
able to save up their unwonted wealth, instead 
of squandering it weekly. 

Perhaps one of the things that grieved her 
the most sorely was the manifest increase of 
drunkenness immediately consequent on her ill- 
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advised liberality ; it was so very far from what 
she had either expected or intended. But when 
the reduction came the complaints became loud 
and grievous. To listen to those deprived it 
would have seemed as if the higher sum were 
the accustomed wage that had been hitherto 
peacefully enjoyed by every man on the estate 
as his undoubted right, instead of a boon to be 
thankful for having possessed, even although it 
was now withdrawn. 

Christian made every excuse for them, blam- 
ing herself bitterly — ^perhaps no one knew how 
bitterly, excepting Laurence Courtray — yet 
unable to dissemble to herself how much she 
felt their ingratitude. To others, however, she 
would not admit it. 

"It wits all my fault," she would say. "I 
was foolish and headstrong, and would not listen 
to those who were wiser than I. Blame me — 
you cannot do so more than I do myself; but 
only pity these poor people, who are too 
ignorant to understand why I cannot go on 
helping them in the only way patent to their 
comprehension." 
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Just as the hay required cutting, the long- 
anticipated strike came. The farmers, fore- 
warned, had done their utmost, and had 
engaged gangs of non-union men to come and 
do their work, so for the first week all went 
well. But then the delegates came upon the 
scene, and delivered inflammatory addresses, 
and in a day or two threatening notices were 
posted everywhere against the new-comers; 
and one or two non-unionists, who had been 
so imprudent as to separate from the main 
body, were severely maltreated — one of them, a 
favourite labourer of Christian's, so severely 
that he died three days afterwards. 

This cowardly outrage roused her as no 
amount of ingratitude could have done. She 
assembled her men, and spoke to them, but, to 
her dismay, was assailed with such a storm of 
hisses, yells, and threats that Lord Elmshire 
and Laurence, who were both present, implored 
her to retire at once; which she did, but 
not before she had said, in a clear, distinct 
voice, 

"I never could have believed I could have 
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been bo grieved by, or so utterly ashamed of, 
Ettrick men." 

The men seemed rather inclined to be 
ashamed of themselves — perhaps they might 
have been, had not a delegate sprung up and 
made a fluent speech, justifying what they had 
done ; and his specious arguments seemed un- 
answerable logic to the poor ignorant peasants 
who listened to him. 

Their ill feeling broke out again on the day 
of the poor non-unionist's funeral, which Chris- 
tian insisted on attending in person, and on her 
return from which she was hooted, stones were 
thrown at her carriage, and a crowd assembled 
before her gate, demanding the release of the 
two men principally concerned in the assault, 
and now lodged in Elmton gaol on the charge 
of murder. 

The excitement was manifestly increasing 
fast, and Lord and Lady Elmshire besought 
her to come and stay with them at the Castle, 
hardly deeming it safe for her to remain at the 
Hall unprotected. But she refused, with warm 
and repeated thanks, averring that she con- 
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sidered it her duty to remain at her post ; and 
with infinite reluctance they were forced to 
consent, driving over, however, most days to 
see how matters fared with her. 

Perhaps if she had not had all these irrita- 
tions and distractions. Christian might have 
dwelt more than even was the case on Hya- 
cinth's gradually-shortening letters — might have 
observed that there was more in them than met 
the eye. 

As we have already said, she was oppressed 
at times with an uneasy sensation that some- 
thing was amiss, though her fears had pictured 
nothing deeper than some slight exhibition of 
Lindsay's selfishness, or the natural fatigue of 
such a round of gaiety to one so little inured 
to dissipation. 

Hyacinth had mentioned Wilfred Lambert's 
return from America, and his name had fre- 
quently occurred in her letters since, so that 
when, the day after his departure from London, 
he made his appearance at Ettrick, Christian 
felt she should have ample tidings of her sister, 
and welcomed him with corresponding warmth. 
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Wilfred hardly knew how to answer her 
questions. Convinced that, situated as she 
was, with an inattentive husband openly- 
devoted to another woman, Hyacinth must 
before very long turn to him and reciprocate 
his feelings, he had also perceived that Hya- 
cinth's arrival alone with him at her own door 
had not been unobserved, and argued from it 
that the tidings would reach Sir Lindsay's 
ears, that he would upbraid his wife, whose high 
spirit would immediately retort, and that a 
breach would be the result. He bitterly cursed 
his folly in having allowed himself to be 
tempted into speaking during that drive. He 
felt his position would have been infinitely 
stronger had he w^aited until Sir Lindsay had 
roused her wrath. 

Christian hardly knew what to make of his 
answers. He did not want to tell her anything 
she had not already heard, and was amazed at 
how very little Hyacinth seemed to have told 
her, observing with especial surprise that Mrs. 
Marsfield's name had no particular interest for 
her, proving very clearly that Hyacinth had 
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concealed the part that lady played in her 
life. 

Altogether, when he was gone, Christian, 
sitting musing over all he had said, came to 
the conclusion that he had told her nothing she 
did not already know. But when he called 
again a week later (he was so anxious for 
tidings of the woman he so ardently wor- 
shipped, that but for fear that his visits might 
be reported to her, and might put her on her 
guard, he would have appeared at Ettrick 
every day) be heard news that greatly excited 
him. 

" Hyacinth has left London," were Christian's 
first words. " Was she unwell when you saw 
her ? She talks of sea-bathing ; and I suppose 
it must be that, or she would have come 
here." 

So there had evidently been the commotion 
he had anticipated — he would give something 
to know the rights of it. He answered 
quietly, 

"When I last saw Lady Ettrick, she ap- 
peared in blooming health; but this tropical 
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heat may easily account for her being knocked 
up. Where is she going r 

" She has gone to her sister-in-law, Mrs. St, 
Orbe, at Kockcliffe," replied Christian ; " but it 
seems to me very strange Lindsay has stayed 
in London." 

" Perhaps Lady Ettrick's stay is to be very 
short ?" 

" No ; she talks of remaining till they go to 
Scotland. I can't understand his letting her 
go alone." 

"Nor I/' thought Wilfred, speculating for a 
moment on the strange dispensation that causes 
people to despise the treasure they possess, 
and to vow that, when once he could call this, 
particular treasure his own, such should not be 
his case. Then he said, " Oh 1 doubtless Sir 
Lindsay was overwhelmed with engagements ; 
and you know how unselfish your sister is — 
she was sure to insist on his staying to fulfil 
them." . 

"Dear Hyacinth, yes. She never thinks of 
herself," said Christian, fondly. 

But long after Wilfred had quitted her, she 
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strolled up and down the terrace, trying to 
persuade herself that there was nothing wrong, 
that it was the most natural thing in the 
world that Lindsay should remain to amuse 
himself in town while his wife was banished to 
Kockcliffe for bathing. Once or twice, as she 
turned at the end of the terrace nearest the 
wood, she almost fancied that she could discern 
the forms of one or two men lurking among the 
trees. She stopped and looked earnestly, but 
could not feel sure. Still the impression was 
strong enough to induce her, when she entered 
the house, to ring, and desire that the shutters 
might be closed at once, instead of being left 
open, as usual, imtil she retired for the night. 

It was a sultry, oppressive night, and the 
order, for which she gave no reason, evidently 
surprised the butler considerably. She sat 
down to read, but thoughts of Hyacinth, pre- 
sentiments of evil befalling her, would distract 
her mind, until she grew so convinced some- 
thing was wrong, that she felt that she must 
start the next day for Rockcliffe, and re-assure 
herself. 
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She was surprised too and disappointed at 
having had no visit or line from Laurence. 
This was the day of the trial of the two men at 
Elmton for the murder of the non-unionist, and 
she had expected to hear the result from him. 
However, having waited till eleven o'clock, 
she decided that there was nothing to be ex- 
pected that night, and retired to rest. 

The trial had been a long one, and had 
resulted in the conviction and sentence of the 
two offenders. Laurence had fully intended to 
. carry the intelligence to Christian, and was 
considerably annoyed to find that Lord Elmton 
had made an engagement for them both to dine 
with some friends in the town. He half 
thought of declining, and of making his way 
back to Ettrick, but Lord Elmton remonstrated 
so much that he gave way. The dinner was a 
pleasant one ; and it was nearly one in the 
morning before they bid their hosts farewell, 
and got into the dog-cart. 

It was a still, oppressive July night, without 
a breath of wind to stir the thick foliage ; the 
scent of the meadow-sweet by the roadside, and 
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of the roses and clematis in the cottage gardens, 
seemed to load the air with perfume; while 
every here and there a lime-tree contributed its 
delicious fragrance. It was not a night to talk, 
and hardly a word was spoken as they drove 
along, the horses' hoofs making the only sound 
in the dead stillness. Their road led them 
within a mile of Ettrick, where they had to turn 
off to Rose Bank and the Castle, and before 
they reached the turning. Lord Elmton sud- 
denly exclaimed, 

'* I say, what an odd smell of burning I" 

" Burning weeds, I suppose,'* suggested Lau- 
rence, dreamily. 

" Weeds ! my dear fellow — ^hardly, before the 
corn is cut." 

And before Laurence could reply, the groom 
pointed to a strange lurid light upon the trees, 
and said, 

** If you please, my lord, it must be a fire at 
Ettrick." 

" A fire at Ettrick ! The conviction that 
day I This must be the revenge of the union- 
ists !" 
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Such were the thoughts that filled the young 
men's minds as they drove at the top of their 
speed in the direction of the fire, which it was 
but too plain was rapidly increasing. 

As they reached the lodge, and stopped to 
awake the lodge-keeper, with infinite difficulty, 
it was plain that the fire was rapidly obtaining 
the mastery. 

" There is no hope of saving the house," said 
Lord Elmton. " Not a man near ; and yet with 
that lake, we could do wonders, if we only had 
the labour." 

*' Let us save herl" cried Laurence, in a husky 
voice, that, even at such a time, struck his 
friend as pec^Uar. 

It was evident that no one had yet been 
awakened. The servants' rooms were in a wing 
apart^ which the fire had not yet reached, and 
evidently nothing had yet disturbed them, al- 
though ominous tongues of flame were begin- 
ning to lick the walls of their wing, and to leap 
from the windows of the main block of the 
house. 

There was evidently no time to be lost. 
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With a hurried order to the groom to drive as 
fast as he could to the Castle, and send assist- 
ance, Lord Elmton ran to the servants' wing, 
and with a blow of a post which was lying near, 
for the manufacture of some railings, burst in a 
window, and proceeded to awaken the servants. 
But when awake they were too scared and 
frightened to be of any use, and it was with 
infinite difficulty that he discovered which was 
Christian's room, and was able to make them 
understand that anything that was to be saved 
must be saved at once, while he ran back to 
Laurence's assisbance. 

Laurence had made his way into the drawing- 
room, in much the same fashion as Lord Elmton 
had made his into the servants' wing, and 
crossing the room, had hoped to reach the stairs, 
and rescue the young mistress of the house, 
but the moment he opened the door a sight 
met his eyes that forbade approach in that 
quarter. The staircase was one mass of flame, 
and the air from the drawing-room window 
catching it, it became momentarily more in- 
tense and impassable. 
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"Which is her window?" cried Laurence, as 
he leapt out again on to the terrace, and Lord 
Elmton pointed to a window happily somewhat 
removed from the thickest of the flames, though 
still in imminent peril. 

Lord Elmton flew for a ladder, while Lau- 
rence endeavoured to awaken her by throwing 
stones against the window, but in vain. The 
ladder was brought, reared against the wall» 
and, after Laurence had mounted but a very 
•'few rungs, broke short off, precipitating him 
heavily to the ground; it had been carefully 
sawn in two. At this moment a light was 
visible in the room; it was evident that the 
flames were approaching the door. 

** There is not a moment to be lost ! It must 
be the smoke that has stupefied her," cried Lau- 
rence ; and, swinging himself up the branches 
of a neighbouring oak, he contrived, by a daring 
leap, to spring on the window-l6dge, to break 
and open the window, and to make his way 
into the room. It was full of stifling smoke^ 
and the roar of the flames was plainly 
audible. 
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Laying Christian on the sofa, utterly insen- 
sible from the suffocating smoke, he hastily tore 
the bed-clothes into strips, knotted them firmly 
together, and fastened them round her waist ; 
then, throwing out the mattress, he proceeded 
to lower her gently to where Lord Elmton 
stood to receive her. 

His succour came none too soon. Before she 
safely touched the ground the flames had burst 
into the room, and were streaming like a banner 
from the window. Laurence's own retreat was 
the next thing to be thought of. The branch by 
which he had ascended would not help him 
now ; a second ladder which Lord Elmton had 
brought had proved to have been tam- 
pered with like the first; to leap from the 
window was certain death; the flames were 
momentarily gaining upon him. There seemed 
but one escape. Fastening the knotted rope 
which had saved Christian to the leg of the 
heavy oak writing-table, he got out on the 
window-ledge, and gradually lowered himself 
hand over hand; but his weight was greater 
than hers, and he had not progressed far when 
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a knot gave way, and he fell heavily to the 
ground, striking his head against one of the 
ruined ladders. 

All this occurred far more rapidly than it can 
be described. At length Lord Elmton's shouts 
brought one or two of the servants, and Chris- 
tian, who was still insensible, and Laurence, 
who had given no sign of consciousness, were 
carried to Mr. Margesson's house, that gentle- 
man having just appeared upon the scene, only 
half awake, and too bewildered to be of much 
use. 

Ettrick had no fire-engine, and even had 
there been a plentiful staff armed with buckets 
at their disposal, it was too late for any good 
to have been effected when Lord Elmton and 
Laurence first made their appearance. It may 
seem marvellous that a large house could thus 
be consumed without any alarm being given, 
but Ettrick was situated in a very solitary part 
of the country, and was too much shut in by 
its own trees and woods to be visible from any 
portion of the neighbourhood. If it had not 
been for Lord Elmton's determination to remain 
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and dine with his friend, it is more than 
probable that not one who . that night re- 
tired to rest at Ettrick Hall would have wok© 
again. 

Lord Elmton's first act, when his two patients 
were under the agent's roof, was to send one of 
the grooms off at once for medical advice ; after 
whichhedirectedhimto go to the chief constable, 
state the circumstances, and request that some 
police might be sent to keep order and protect 
the property. 

The man had hardly started when the roof 
fell with a crash, and, after a momentary lull, 
the flames were more violent than ever. Even 
in his perturbation and anxiety, Lord Elmton 
could not help noticing the curious effect of the 
flames, which lit up the whole lake and the 
ruined Abbey ; and the contrast of the early 
dawn, which was fast breaking, and paling the 
ruddy glare. As he was watching it the old 
butler touched his arm, and pointed into the 
darkness. 

" What ^is it ?" said Lord Elmton ; and the 
man answered in a whisper, 
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" People watching, my lord," replied the old 
man. 

" Impossible 1 Watching and not helping ! 
You must be mistaken." And Lord Elmton ad- 
vanced towards the wood, and exclaimed — " If 
there are any men in that wood, let them come 
out and help, not skulk like cowards." But 
there was no response, although he saw various 
forms stealing off in the twilight. 

Very soon Lord and Lady Elmshire made 
their appearance, having driven over the mo- 
ment they had been aroused, on the groom's 
arrival with the intelligence of the fire, and 
anxious to carry off Christian out of sight and 
hearing of her misfortunes. Lady Elmshire 
went to her at once, hearing she was at length 
Awakening firom her stupor, while Lord Elm- 
shire remained to hear all his son had to tell 
him. Both suspected the disaster to be the 
work of incendiaries, in revenge for the sen- 
tence that day passed upon their comrades, and 
for the speech wherein Christian had reproached 
and called them cowards, which speech was 
known to have been the text for much vitupe- 
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ration and inflammatory language among* the 
delegates. 

"It is as well you thought of the police," 
said Lord Elmshire. *•' The cowards who could 
watch a house burning, and never offer to help, 
are pretty sure to be thieves as well. But one 
thing strikes me with astonishment, which is, 
that the house should have blazed up like so 
much tinder. The butler says he was not in 
bed till close upon twelve. You must have 
been here very little after two ; it is not half- 
past three now ; it is incomprehensible." 

But when the ruins were searched the mys- 
tery was explained, for two men — one a dele- 
gate from Elmton, who had been foremost int 
his denunciations of Christian's reductions in his 
inflammatory speeches ; and the other, one of 
the workmen on the farm — were both found 
crushed under the fallen roof, each still clutch- 
ing in one hand a large can which had held 
petroleum, and having a spirit-bottle in the 
other. There was no further need to wonder 
at the strange rapidity with which the flames 
had spread ; the whole sad story was too plainly 
revealed. 
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When once Christian's consciousness began 
to return she recovered rapidly, and poured 
forth innumerable questions as to where she 
was, and what had happened. Lady Elmshire 
was a sufficiently wise woman to tell her the 
whole story, calmly and quietly, at once, instead 
of worrying her by those injunctions not to ask 
questions, and assurances that nothing was the 
matter, so aggravating to anyone just struggling 
back to consciousness. Christian sobbed hysteii- 
cally for a few moments, then she looked up and 
said, 

" And how did I get here ?" 

" Mr. Courtray saved you," said Lady Elm- 
shire, who had heard that fact, and nothing 
more respecting Laurence. " If you will try to 
rest a little, I will go and see what further in- 
formation I can pick up." 

Left alone. Christian's first thought was to 
return fervent thanks for her deliverance from 
a horrible death ; and then she lay back, her 
face hidden in her hands, every pulse throbbing 
with the thought that he had saved her. He, 
whose words had of late been so much more to 
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sister-in-law. If such were the case — and her 
going to Rockcliffe seemed to him to show 
pretty plainly that it was so — surely her proud 
spirit must be fairly roused — surely now would 
be the time for him once more to approach 
her. 

Of ultimate victory Wilfred never doubted ; 
he had a very comfortable reliance on his own 
powers of fascination ; he argued that young, 
high-spirited, and neglected Hyacinth must 
soon learn to hate her husband, and that then 
his long, unvarying attachment must incline 
her favourably towards him. He had not the 
mind to conceive, the power to fathom a love 
that, however coldly neglected and roughly 
repelled, was still firmly fixed on the one 
adored object. His early life had not been 
spent among pure and good women ; his mo- 
ther, as we have said, had died at his birth, 
and his father's associates of both sexes had 
been selected rather for their social qualities 
and powers of amusing than for their sterling 
worth or high moral character. As a natural 
consequence, he had anything but an exalted 
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opinion of the female sex ; those members of it 
"whom he had known the most intimately in his 
early youth were bad, while those who had 
been his most constant, because most congenial, 
acquaintances, were for the most part cold and 
worldly, and utterly incapable of such a depth 
of affection as that which Hyacinth felt for 
Lindsay. 

Such a love, as we have said, Wilfred could 
not fathom, and, that important element being 
omitted from his calculations, he saw nothing 
that did not promise favourably for his hopes — 
indeed, of ultimate failure he never dreamt ; his 
only doubt was whether it would be wisest to 
wait, or to approach Hyacinth at once, while 
she was still smarting under the recollection of 
Sir Lindsay's reproaches. He spent a whole 
day in indecision, and then, his impatience to 
see her once more getting the better of him, 
started for Bockcliffe. 

Since the passage of arms with her sister-in- 
law, in which she had got so decidedly the 
worst of it, Mrs. St. Orbe had refrained from 
any farther recommendation of Mr. Bates and 
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hifi ministrations. The ladies met but seldom, 
for her own house was the last place in which 
Mrs. St. Orbe was to be found ; she had taken up 
church work and district-visiting as aa excite- 
ment — as something to replace the constant 
society and round of dissipation which were 
now beyond her reach, and had thrown herself 
into them with as much energy and enthusiasm 
as she would have displayed in a season of balls 
and concerts, Prince's and parties such as that 
through which her sister-in-law had just passed. 
Also, although not precisely what is commonly 
called a flirt, she fully appreciated the homage 
of the opposite sex, and it is very doubtful 
indeed whether district-visiting would have 
had any charms for her, had it not been for the 
excitement of the constant meetings with Mr. 
Bates, or with one of his curates. She had 
taken supreme command of the school, and 
dearly loved the compliments paid to her on 
the efficiency due really to the mistress ; she 
attended the choir practisings, and fondly be- 
lieved that it was she, and not the organist, 
who trained the singers ; she was so fully im- 
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bued with the idea of her own importance in 
the polity of the " Church of our Blessed Lady " 
as to be utterly oblivious of the fact that her 
domestic duties were entirely neglected. 

It was well for the St. Orbe children that 
their father was what he was, for he had to 
perform a mother's as well as a father's part. 
Henry St. Orbe believed firmly and loyally in 
his wife, and never dreamt of excitement or 
love of admiration as the motive of her devo- 
tion to Mr. Bates. He was not a clever or a 
very strongrminded man, but he was thoroughly 
honest and true himseli^ and it never occurred 
to him to suspect others of being the reverse. 
Essentially charitable and kind-hearted, he was 
never heard to say an ill-natured thing of any- 
one, always giving the benefit of a doubt where 
one was possible, and turning the conversation 
if it were not. It was from him that his child- 
ren derived all the softening and elevating in- 
fluences of their lives, their mother being too 
much occupied ever apparently to give them a 

thought, excepting when she took the elder 

« 

ones with her to the daily services. 
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With the aid of the masters who visited 
Rockcliffe during its brief season, Henry St. 
Orbe taught his children himself, and strove to 
find in the interest of forming their tastes and 
habits of thought a compensation for the dis- 
appointment he experienced in his wife's utter 
want of companionship and sympathy. He 
did his utmost to make her interests his own, 
and to share her pursuits ; but he soon found 
that he was not wanted. His common sense, 
and the knowledge of the world acquired 
duripg his Army career, caused him occasion- 
ally to take very different views of parish 
matters — more especially as regarded the dis- 
tribution of charity — fi'om those popular not only 
with his wife, but also with the curates ; and it 
was quickly made plain to him that Mrs. St. 
Orbe preferred her own judgment, and that of 
her spiritual guides, to the advice of her proper 
lord and master. 

With a gentleness that was perhaps uYifor- 
tunate, but that was a strong feature in his 
character, Henry St. Orbe gave way, and 
allowed his wife to pursue her own course, 
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devoting himself more and more to the child- 
ren ; and in them he had his reward, for they 
simply adored him, and were docile to his 
b'ghtest word. Their mother was more or less 
a stranger to them — all the little confidences 
and confessions usually sacred to a mother's 
ear were poured out to their father, and 
received from him a genial sympathy they 
would certainly have lacked from Mrs. St. 
Orbe. 

To a man of Captain St. Orbe's tender 
heart and sympathetic nature, his sister-in- 
law's evident depression was very distressing. 
Although all he had heard of the disagreement 
between her and her husband had been told 
him by his wife, and had therefore been of a 
nature adverse to Hyacinth, he had his own 
ideas on the subject ; and, aided considerably by 
his knowledge of Lindsay's character, had 
formed a tolerably correct notion of the real 
state of affairs, though he felt that his acquaint- 
ance with Hyacinth was as yet too slight to 
enable him to take any steps towards effecting 
a reconciliation. He was fully convinced that 
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any imprudence of which she might have been 
guilty was due to inexperience rather than to 
the " levity " of which his wife spoke in such 
terms of reprobation ; and was infinitely more 
disposed to blame Lindsay for neglect than his 
wife for giddiness. 

" As if you knew any of the circumstances,'^ 
said Mrs. St. Orbe, when he intimated as much, 
forgetting that she was herself almost entirely 
in the dark. 

Henry St. Orbe pitied the sorrow so plainly 
depicted on his guest's countenance, and would 
have given much to be of any comfort or solace 
to her ; but he felt that their acquaintance was 
too short to enable him to be of any service ; so 
he confined himself to anticipating any wish he 
thought she could form, and keeping any pos- 
sible annoyance from her. He soon found that 
what she liked best was to be left to wander 
alone to some sequestered nook in the cliffs, and 
there to remain, frequently for the entire day, 
and he guarded her from any attempt of the 
children to break in upon her solitude. They 
would willingly have accompanied the new 
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aunt, whose pretty face and gentle manner had 
such charms for them ; but Hyacinth was little 
disposed for their company. Each day, as it 
dawned, found her more and more depressed and 
unhappy — the separation from Lindsay was in 
itself agony to her ; but to think of him angry 
and displeased, although his displeasure seemed 
to her most unjust, was misery almost greater 
than she could bear. 

Then, too, she was a prey to raging jealousy. 
She knew that while she was crying her eyes 
out among the rocks at Bockcliffe, her husband 
was passing long hours in the society of the 
rival who had made her so unhappy during that 
most wretched Summer. She felt grateful to 
Henry St. Orbe for his kindness, and more 
especially for the true tact that left her entirely 
alone. Her chief haunt was the island which, 
as we have mentioned, was attainable at low 
water from the rocks at one extremity of the 
bay. It was not a very favourite resort with 
the tourists, with whom Rockcliffe was rapidly 
filling, for the mammas were not fond of leav- 
ing the esplanade, where they could amuse 
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themselves by criticising their neighbours ; and 
the nurses were afraid of being surrounded and 
imprisoned on the island, while their charges 
infinitely preferred castle-building on the sands. 
So Hyacinth found herself almost entirely 
undisturbed, and there were few days that she 
did not find her way to her favourite seat, a 
sheltered nook below the solitary clump of firs, 
where she could enjoy an unequalled view of 
the bay, the wooded heights, and the far- 
stretching sea. It was very common for her 
to find her way to this seat directly after break- 
fast, if the tide permitted, and to remain there 
the entire day — indeed, when once the island 
was cut off from the mainland, an imprisonment 
of four hours was inevitable. She liked the 
feeling of utter solitude, the certainty that by 
no possibility could she be disturbed. And 
there, with her head on her hand, and her eyes 
seeing, but hardly perceiving, the beauties 
before her — the changing colours of waves and 
sky, the gorgeous hues of sunset, or the dark 
threatening of a coming storm — she would sit 
for hours : thinking of Lindsay, torturing herself 
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with conjectures as to what he was doing, 
weeping bitter tears that he had ceased to care 
for her. For it seemed to her that he must 
have done so; she had been a fortnight at 
Bockch'ffe, and he had never once vouchsafed 
an answer to her repeated letters. It was true 
that she knew that he regarded letter-writing 
as a deadly penance, still one line could hardly 
faaye been a great grievance, if he cared for 
her. 

When would her banishment end? Her 
anger at his injustice was dying away before 
the agony of her grief at their separation and 
estrangement; it seemed wonderful to her now 
how she could have answered him so hotly in 
her fierce indignation — how differently would 
she act now, could she but have the blessed 
chance of seeing him 1 He might upbraid her 
as he would, and she would answer never a 
word, save to implore him to love her, to care 
for her as he had once done. 

Ah! those happy days, spent in such utter 
bliss among the Dolomite peaks ! How the 
rugged forms rose before her eyes through the 
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blinding tears, and brought fond memories of 
gentle words and tender caresses, to which she 
had now long been a stranger; for Lindsay^ 
though really very fond of her, had grown 
careless of the demonstrations of affection so 
precious to a woman's heart. 

Again and again, with agonizing iteration, 
she passed in review every incident of their 
acquaintance with Mrs. Marsfield, believing 
that she saw in it the re-awakening of an old 
love of Lindsay's, instead o^ as was really the 
case, the attraction of a man fond of being 
amused and made much of by a woman insati- 
able in her desire for admiration, more espe- 
cially if, in attaining it, she could compass the 
mortification of another woman. 

Poor Hyacinth was too utterly guileless to 
understaijd such a character as Mrs, Marsfield's ; 
she might well have spared herself the torture 
of imagining real love as existing between her 
and Lindsay. She could not bear to look for- 
ward to the future, all seemed such a sad and 
dreary blank ; for if Lindsay had ceased to care 
for her, what had she left to live for ?-— and, as 
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the usual end of her meditations, came a tem- 
pest of tears and sobs. 

One very hot morning Hyacinth betook 
herself, as nsual, to her favourite spot. The 
tide was rising, and in another half-hour 
she would be separated from the rest of the 
world for four whole hours. There was some- 
thing in this sense of isolation that she enjoyed. 
Once alone on her island, no one could by any 
possibility see her tears. The morning was 
oppressively hot ; a silvery haze hung over the 
intense calm of the sea, and formed a thin veil 
over the wooded heights ; the sea-gulls rose 
and fell on the tiny ripples, and seemed too 
lazy to take wing ; the voices of the children 
on the sands were hushed, for the intense heat 
bad driven all indoors for shelter from the 
noontide sun. Not a breath was stirring, and 
not a sound was to be heard, save the lazy 
plash of the rising tide. 

Hyacinth half sat, half lay, on the soft turf, 
in the shadow of a projecting rock ; above her 
rose the red trunks of the Scotch firs, and before 
her lay a small grassy platform, the edge of 
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which fell in a sheer wall of rock to the sea, a 
height of some twenty feet. She had thrown 
herself on the grass, the book which she invari- 
ably brought, but rarely opened, lying neglected 
by her side, and she gazed at, without seeing, 
the clusters of yellow sea-holly and tufts of 
pink thrift that grew on the edge of the small 
platform. As usual, her thoughts were far 
away, picturing Lindsay at Prince's, with Mrs. 
Marsfield, or riding with her under the trees ; 
and as she thought of him, the ready tears 
welled up into her eyes, and her heart ached 
and hungered for one word from him — one sign 
that she was not forgotten. 

How long she had sat there looking out to 
sea through blinding tears she never knew. She 
suddenly became aware of some one stand- 
ing beside her, and hastily dashing away her 
tears, and sitting upright, found herself face 
to face with — Wilfred Lambert. Nothing that 
could have happened could so thoroughly have 
amazed her, or have rendered her so indignant. 
He should have understood — she had imagined 
that he did understand — that, after the manner 
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in which he had insulted her, they must never 
again meet, that he must never presume again 
to approach or to address her. And yet here 
he was, having foUov^ed her to Rockcliffe ; for 
no other motive, she well knew, could have 
brought him to such an out-of-the-way spot; 
and not only that, but he had contrived to en- 
trap her into a situation whence there could be 
no escape for several hours. It was base, 
cowardly, ungentlemanlike, and she rose to 
move to the other side of the tiny island, so as 
to give unequivocal signs of her view of his 
conduct. But as she was passing him, with- 
out even a glance, he caught her hand. 

" Hyacinth ! Hyacinth 1 for the love of heaven 
speak to me I" 

She turned upon him at once. 

" Mr. Lambert, I am at a loss to conceive by 
what right you take the liberty of calling mo 
by my name. Nothing in our acquaintance 
warrants such an impertinence." 

He coloured deeply at her words ; her tone 
was so cold and haughty he would hardly have 
known the voice as hers. 
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" Lady Ettrick," he said, in a low voice, " for- 
give me for following you here, but life without 
you is valueless and unendurable. Ever since 
I &st saw you I have loved you, as I never be- 
lieved I could love woman. It was a blow such 
as you cannot in the very faintest degree 
realize, when I returned home to find you the 
wife of another. Had I been wise I should 
have fled at once, but I could not tear myself 
away from your fatal fascination; every hour 
that I spent in your society riveted my chains 
more and more firmly. And when I saw you 
unhappy, when I saw you neglected for one 
so immeasurably your inferior, I dared to hope 
that some day my constancy might be reward- 
ed. I ventured to tell you this that nighi 
coming from Richmond, but you were nervous, 
and startled, and would not listen to me. But 
I do not despair; love such as mine must 
win its way. You must — -you shall yet be 
mine !" 

Indignation, surprise, bewilderment deprived 
Hyacinth of speech, and, after a moment's pause, 
he continued — 
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" Surely you can never forgive Sir Lindsay 
for sending you away here in disgrace, calling 
the attention of the world to the scandal of your 
separation, while he passes all his time in the 
company of your rival. Hyacinth, hear me. 
Be mine, and I swear to you that my devotion 
shall be such as women rarely indeed receive — 
that it shall last my life !" 

He seized her hands, and held them pressed 
as in a vice. She struggled for a moment to 
release them, then stood quite still, as she said, 
coldly, 

"Mr. Lambert, I have already told you I 
consider your presence here an imperti- 
nence. The words you have forced me to 
listen to are an insult such as I neither can 
nor will forgive. I answered you once, when 
you forgot yourself so strangely on our return 
from Richmond. No gentleman would have 
required a second expression of my feelings. 
But since you insist upon it, let me tell you 
that, if it were possible for you to fall lower in 
my esteem than you did that night, you have 
now done so. The man who could follow a 
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defenceless woman to a lonely spot- like this, 
for the purpose of pouring his unwelcome 
speeches into her ears, must be a coward of the 
deepest dye." 

As she spoke, all the bad passions of Wilfred's 
nature rose hot within him. To love as he had 
never dreamed it possible that he could do, and 
then to find himself despised, maligned, reviled! 
He seized her wrist, this time in no gentle 
clasp. 

" Think what you do. Lady Ettrick, Remem- 
ber I have your good name in my power. Re- 
member the long hours we spent together that 
night at Richmond ; think what a pretty tale 
may be made of our meeting here. Promise 
me some hope, or I swear you shall rue the day 
you crossed my path !" 

So intent were they on their conversation 
that they had never noticed the sudden change 
in the weather — the inky clouds obscuring the 
heavens, the leaden sea, the fitful moaning of 
the rising wind. Every now and then a huge 
rain-drop fell, a presage of what was coming, 
and the sullen muttering of thunder might 
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have been heard in the distance. But just a» 
Wilfred uttered his threat a blinding flashy 
followed by a deafening peal, startled even 
them, and Hyacinth, nervously terrified of thun- 
der at all times, shuddered as she replied, in a 
defiant tone, 

"I said you were no gentleman to follow 
me here, where I have no means of escape 
from your persecution. I say now you have 
proved my words by your threat of bearing 
fiilse witness against me. I bitterly regret 
the day we ever met. From this hour forth, 
Mr. Lambert, we meet as strangers." 

As she spoke, she turned, to put the great- 
est distance of which the small circumference of 
the island permitted between them ; but as she 
was about to turn the point of rock, and looked 
back at the platform where Wilfred stood, as if 
stupefied at her vehemence, the heavens seemed 
literally to open, she saw him fall to the ground, 
and was herself struck senseless to the earth* 
With this culminating flash, the rain came 
down in torrents, and in a very few seconds 
Hyacinth was drenched to the skin, as she lay 
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unconscious on the ground. When she re- 
Tived the storm had passed away; the only 
traces of it were the masses of heavy clouds 
that here and there cast purple shadows on the 
-sparkling sunlit sea. 

Hyacinth had no recollection of what had 
occurred — she felt dazed and stupid, and un- 
able to account for her dripping condition. 
Stifif and shivering, she endeavoured to rise, 
and in so doing caught sight of Wilfred lying, 
as he had fallen, on the grass a few yards 
^tant. In an instant the whole situation 
dflashed back into her mind, strangely coupled 
with a vivid recollection of that other island, 
whereon, in happier days, they had been im- 
prisoned. But why did he lie so still? — could 
he be much hurt ? — could he ? — she could not 
frame the awful thought, but rose and went to 
him. Even to one so inexperienced, to one 
who had never looked on death before, it 
required no second glance to tell her that all 
was over, and with a sudden access of horror 
«he rushed from the spot. As fast as her 
trembling limbs would carry her, she made her 
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way down to the sand. She must have been 
a long time on the island, for it was hard and 
firm. Almost the first person she encountered 
was her brother-in-law. 

" I could not resist coming to see after you/^ 
he said. "What shelter had you in that 
desperate ptormt Not much, evidently, by 
your dripping condition. But, good heavens ! 
Hyacinth, what is the matter ? You look as if 
you had seen a ghost." 

"There is a dead man lying there," said 
Hyacinth, her teeth chattering, as, her trem- 
bling limbs failing to support her, she sank to 
the ground. Then, seeing that Captain St.- 
Orbe looked at her, as if doubting her sanity, 
she continued : " It was the lightning. I waa 
struck too, and my head feels all dazed and 
stupid. It was Mr. Lambert. He came to 
speak to me. Won't you go to him ?" 

"Not till I see you safe," said Henry St. 
Orbe, decidedly ; and calling two boatmen, he 
hurriedly gave them some directions, and then, 
taking Hyacinth, who had become almost un- 
conscious, in his arms, he carried her to a fiy,. 
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and ordered the man to drive rapidly to the 
Villa, calling at the doctor's house en route. 

"A mere shock — ^intense quiet necessary," 
was the doctor's fiat ; and Henry St. Orbe took 
good care the quiet was preserved. 

As soon as Hyacinth had been cared for, he 
and the doctor went towards the island, and 
met the boatmen carrying Wilfred along the 
shore. One glance was sufficient to tell that 
all must have been over instantaneously ; and 
he was borne on to the lodgings he had left in 
the morning so full of health and strength. 
Voluble was Mrs. St. Orbe's amazement when 
the story was imparted to her. Then, after all. 
Lady Ettrick had been merely making use of 
them 1 No wonder that she liked to stay out 
for hours in that very strange way, if all the 
time she was having Ute-a-Utes with her lover. 
No wonder that she shrunk from the very 
thought of seeing Mr. Bates, and of confessing 
her sins. 

But here her husband interposed. 

" Ursula, I am ashamed of you 1" And as 
she stared at him, unaccustomed to such Ian- 
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guage, he continued, " What right have you to 
harbour injurious suspicions against your sister- 
in-law t Is this the charity that should form so 
conspicuous a part of the character of one so 
given to religious profession as you are ? For 
my ovm part, I am as convinced that Lady 
Ettrick is more sinned against than sinning, as 
I am that the sun is sinking in the west. 
Thoughtless she may be, inconsiderate and 
giddy she may have been, but I feel as sure as 
that I stand here that she is as pure and as 
guileless as our own Bridget; and I wish 
Lindsay were here, that I might tell him so." 

It was so seldom that Henry St. Orbe 
roused himself that his wife listened to him in 
amazement. It was not in her to see things 
in his broad and generous light, and she some- 
what resented his championship of Hyacinth, 
which she assigned entirely to his strange 
appreciation of her good looks. Still she knew 
that when once his mind was made up he could 
be very determined, and was well aware that 
he would not tolerate any of her sharp speeches ; 
BO she kept out of Hyacinth's way, and re- 
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couped herself by lamenting Lady Ettrlck's 
sins to the most austere of the curates of St. 
Mary's. 

Hyacinth's constitution was a robust one, or 
the shock and exposure would have had worse 
effects. She was slightly delirious the first 
night, and was confined to her bed for three or 
four days with a severe feverish cold, but these 
consequences were slight compared with those 
the doctor had anticipated. Brain fever, nervous 
fever, rheumatic fever, either or all of these he 
had fully expected, and he could hardly believe 
his eyes when he saw his patient fairly estab- 
lished on the drawing-room sofa within ten 
days of the catastrophe. 

But having progressed so far. Hyacinth got 
no further ; she was terribly weak, and utterly 
listless, and lay for hours without speaking or 
moving, and with her eyes fixed on vacancy. 
She was wondering why Lindsay did not come 
to her — did not even write. Could he be so 
very angry with her "i The very first day of 
her illness she had set the doctor at defiance, 
and had insisted on writing to her husband, to 
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tell him the whole story. Henry St. Orbe had 
also written, but to neither letter had there 
been any answer. The letters had been directed 
to Park Street, and must have reached their 
destination. No information could be gained 
from Mrs. Ettrick, who had started the week 
before on an expedition to Schwalbach. Captain 
St. Orbe thought sometimes of running up to 
London, and bringing Lindsay back with him ; 
but he was of an indolent disposition, and 
kept putting ofif the occasion from day to 
day. 

The inquest had duly taken place ; a distant 
cousin, Wilfred's successor at Stanham, had 
come down, and the funeral had taken place at 
Bockcliffe, in the quietest possible manner. 
Hyacinth had asked about it. Captain St* 
Orbe would willingly have avoided the subject, 
but she asked him at once if her evidence would 
be required, and seemed unspeakably relieved 
when she heard that, under the circumstances, 
the doctor cou]d afford all the necessary infor- 
mation. 

The papers were carefully kept out of her way* 
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It had been impossible to keep such a cata- 
strophe out of them, and it was copied into the 
London ones with painful accuracy of detail. 
The knowledge of this, at any rate, Henry St. 
Orbe was determined she should be spared ; he 
knew well what mischief would be made of it, 
and at length determined to shake off his indo- 
lence, and seek Lindsay himself. But when he 
reached the house in Park Street it was shut 
up, and when, after long ringing, he succeeded 
in unearthing the old woman in charge, her 
information was far * from satisfactory. Sir 
Lindsay had left the house the Friday before 
Goodwood, the very day on which the accident 
had occurred. Some of the servants had been 
discharged — the rest were gone to their friends 
for a holiday, but were to be at Glen Ettrick 
in time for the shooting. All letters were 
sent to Sir Lindsay's Club ; ^she knew no 
more. 

To the Club Captain St. Orbe betook himself 
but there was no information to be obtained. 
Sir Lindsay had directed that his letters should 
be kept till he sent his address, and, as he had 
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not yet done so, a somewhat formidable pile 
was awaiting him — among them, as Captain St. 
Orbe saw, his own letter, and two of Hya- 
cinth's. 

As he was walking slowly away, it struck 
him that Hyacinth had mentioned Lindsay's in- 
tention of going to Goodwood with the Mars- 
fields ; perhaps some tidings might be obtained 
of him at their house, and he was soon stand- 
ing at Lord Cottington's door ; but here he was 
not destined to be more successful. Lord 
Cottington was at Marsfield, Mr. and Mrs. 
Marsfield were gone " somewhere abroad," was 
all the information that the housemaid could 
give him ; and, foiled at all points, he turned 
sorrowfully away, and returned to Rockcliffe, 
little wiser than when he left it. 

It proved, however, an immense relief to Hya- 
cinth to find that Lindsay had never received 
her letter ; half her misery had been caused by 
his having failed to reply to her explanations, 
and if he had never received it, this cause of 
sorrow fell to the ground. Henry St. Orbe 
felt amply repaid for the hot and tiring day's 

m2 
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work, when he saw his sister-in-law's counte- 
nance brighten, and her eyes lose their melan- 
choly vacancy, as she held out her hand and 
thanked him heartily for what he had done for 
her. 
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CHAPTER VII, 

" She said, 
Brokenly, that she knew it ; she had failed 
In sweet humility, had failed in all ; 
That all her labour was but as a block 
Left in the quarry. 
• ••••••«■• 

*^ She pray'd me not to judge their cause from her 
That wrong'd it, sought far less for truth than power 
In knowledge ; something wild within her breast, 
A greater than all knowledge, beat her down. 
And she had nursed me there from week to week : 
Much had she learnt in little time.^' 

The Princess, 

1 ADY ELMSHIRE, reporting that Christian 
-" was on the high road to recovery, the 
doctor, when he arrived, was at once taken to 
the room where Laurence Courtray had been 
laid. He still continued unconscious, but Dr. 
Robson did not attach very much importance 
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to that ; he examined the other injuries, which 
were found to consist of a dislocated wrist and 
broken^ arm, and the pain consequent on setting 
the latter caused the patient to moan, to move 
uneasily, and finaUy to open his eyes, and in- 
quire where he was, and what was the matter* 
Catching sight of Lord Elmton, his recollection 
returned, and in an anxious tone he asked, 

*' Christian — Miss Ettrick — she is safe, is she 
notr 

" Safe, thanks to you, my dear fellow," said 
Lord Elmshire. ** I only wish you had not suf- 
fered so much in your heroic endeavours. The 
blackguards! to think of their cutting the 
ladders ! — such cold-blooded malignity, and 
standing by, too, to see people burnt to death I 
I'm ashamed of the county. Nothing would 
have made me believe that even trades-union- 
ists would have been so cowardly, if I hadn't 
seen it. Job Dyce, too, who has worked on 
the farm for thirty years and more, to have 
been led away to soak the house with petro- 
leum, like a French Communist I Well, after 
all, trades-unionism, as the roughs understand 
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it, is very like communism, and red-republican- 
ism too; the sooner it is stamped out, like 
the cattle plague, the better." 

Laurence gave a faint smile ; he had often 
argued this very subject with Lord Elmshire, 
being himself imbued with the liberal and some- 
what visionary ideas common to young men of 
enlightened views and generous dispositions, 
and it amused him to think what an additional 
argument his old friend would now have in 
support of his Conservative opinions. But the 
pain was too great for amusement long to hold 
a place in his thoughts, and he was soon sleep- 
ing heavily, under the influence of a strong 
anodyne. 

Christian would fain have set forth to see the 
ruins of her home, but she was more shaken by 
the shock than she had herself any idea of, and 
was soon forced to admit that the sofa was the 
only place suitable to her. She was greatly 
distressed at hearing of Laurence's injuries ; 
she had known, on the first throb of delight at 
learning that it was to him she owed her life, 
what her feelings towards him really were, and 
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tnoumed bitterly that he shoald have been hurt 
in her service. 

Lady Elmshire quickly perceived how mat- 
ters were with her young friend, and suspected 
that Laurence had a more than common interest 
in her ; but she was discretion itself, and did 
not let Christian perceive her discovery. In 
the afternoon she carried her off to the Castle, 
sorely, it must be confessed, against her will, 
for Christian would much have preferred to 
remain under the same roof that sheltered Lau- 
rence. It was, of course, however, quite im- 
poBsible for her to say so, and besides, the 
doctor held out hopes that he too might be able 
to be moved the ensuing day. 

The burning of Ettrick was a sore and terri- 
ble blow to her, not only from her sorrow at 
losing the home endeared to her by the recol- 
lections of a whole life, bat infinitely more from 
the thought that she had been robbed of that 
home by her own people — ^by those whom she 
had done all in her power to benefit and assist. 
How she deplored her own folly in despising 
advice, and taking her own course in the pre- 
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vious Autumn, without which, in all probabiUty, 
Elmshire would have remained what it had 
always been, an eminently contented county. 
She felt, in her present shaken and nervous 
state, as if the blood of the two men lying 
under sentence of death at Elmton, and of the 
two who had met their fate while preparing 
the way for the flames at Ettrick, was on her 
head, for without her headstrong folly the cir- 
cumstances would never have arisen to which 
they owed their end, and she gradually worked 
herself up into a perfect agony of remorse. 

Lady Elmshire had insisted on her retiring 
early to rest, and during the long hours of the 
night she wept bitter tears over her folly and 
its melancholy consequences. She saw clearly, 
as she could never have believed it possible 
that she should see, that social matters had 
been better ordered by time and the collective 
wisdom of generations than she could ever hope 
to order them, and resolved that this should be 
a lesson to her for the rest of her life, to trust 
the judgment of others rather than her own. 

Poor Christian ! — her awakening had been 
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indeed a rude one. The shame of finding her- 
self prominently on the platform when Miss 
Bang held forth in a manner offensive to 
propriety, and subversive of both religion and 
morality, the mortification of finding that all 
the high-sounding phrases and plausible argu- 
ments that had appeared to her so convincing, 
led but to this most distressing consummation^ 
and of discovering that Dr. Barker, Miss So- 
phonisba Jinks, and all the paraphernalia of the 
Society for the Emancipation of Women had 
been nothing more than a scheme to extort 
money, was a terrible blow ! 

It was most humiliating to have been so 
deceived I At any other time it would have 
made her very angry to think of the cheque 
which she had given in all good faith, having 
been so skilfully exchanged by Dr. Barker for a 
five-pound note; but she was too miserable, 
too ashamed of herself, to feel as if she could 
ever be angry again. 

Besides the weight of positive remorse, the 
thought would recur that, if by her folly she 
had not disturbed the peace of the county, and 
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led indirectly to the burning of Ettrick, Lau- 
rence would not now have been suffering as he 
was. What must he think of her ? How un- 
feminine, how foolish and wrong-headed, she 
must appear to him ! Yet how gentle he had 
always been to her, how careful not to wound 
her sensitive,and absurd pride by the ridicule 
that she so richly deserved, but which he knew 
she so dreaded and resented. 

And then, too, had he not saved her life? 
But that he would have done for any woman 
left helpless, as she was, an unconscious victim 
to a fearful death. She longed, and yet 
dreaded the sight of him ; and by the time he 
reached the Castle late in the afternoon, had 
worked herself up into such a state of hysterical 
nervousness that both Lady Elmshire and Dr. 
Bobson agreed in insisting that she should go 
to bed; and on her confessing that she had 
never closed her eyes the preceding night, the 
latter proceeded to administer a strong anodyne, 
under the influence of which fire and rescue, 
woman's emancipation, and Dr. Barker's trick- 
ery, trades'-unions and ungrateful labourers. 
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were all lost together in happy oblivion. 

Laurence had fully intended to return to his 
own quarters at Rose Bank, but of this Lord 
Elmton would not hear, declaring he meant to 
keep his friend under his own eye untU he was 
fairly cured ; and Lady Elmshire seconded her 
son. Having fathomed Christian's secret, she 
longed for the feminine satisfaction of a little 
bit of match-making. She was by no means 
sure of Laurence's sentiments, but she fancied 
that he had a considerable interest in Christian, 
and was so persuaded that the marriage would 
be in every way desirable and suitable that 
she determined to further it by every means in 
her power. 

For some time Laurence had been slowly 
awakening to the real nature of his feelings for 
Christian. He had from the first admired her 
character, although he had been fully alive to 
the follies by which it was overlaid. He had 
been conscious of a growing esteem and regard 
for her, as he saw her striving against diffi- 
culties, and endeavouring, to the best of her 
power, to remedy the evils her unfortunate 
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actions had produced ; but until he realized th& 
imminence of her peril, it had never dawned 
upon him how wildly and desperately he was in 
love with her. With the first thought of 
losing her came the revelation ; and now, as he 
was driven slowly to the Castle, he asked him- 
self over and over again the question whether 
he had any ground for hope. 

It was almost a relief to find, on his arrival,, 
that he should not see her that night. He felt 
that a little more time to arrange his thoughts 
would be not unwelcome. How he wondered 
at himself I — not only at his having fallen in 
love, but at his having been so long unaware 
of the fact. 

The very existence of Lilias Jameson wa& 
forgotten. It seemed to him as if an utterly 
new life had opened before him, as if he had 
never loved before. Every thought was cen- 
tred on Christian, and he felt every hour an 
eternity until he could learn his fate ; although 
at the same time he dreaded it, and was almost 
thankful for the night's reprieve. 

For two people filled with such thoughts of 
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each other, their first meeting was specially 
uneventful. Christian had slept late, and did 
not appear till luncheon-time; and her ner- 
vousness and dread of betraying the secret of 
which she had only just herself become con- 
scious, rendered her painfully embarrassed and 
constrained. Had it been any ordinary acquaint- 
ance, anyone for whom she cared little or 
nothing, to whom she owed her rescue, she 
would have been at no loss for words. As it 
was, she could hardly articulate the few inco- 
herent thanks and regrets which sounded so 
cold and tame to her ears. 

Laurence, however, was in no condition to be 
critical ; he was to the full as nervous as Chris- 
tian, and was only too thankful when her few 
words were spoken. Lady Elmshire observed 
his emotion, and hailed it as a favourable omen 
for the success of her schemes. Christian once 
married, especially to anyone so suitable and so 
sensible as Laurence, would soon, lose all the 
strange views, which were chiefly the result of 
her singularly solitary life, and would become 
an exemplary and useful member of society. 
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Their union was $t consummation devoutly to 
be wished, and one for which she felt no hesita- 
tion in planning. 

"Elmton," she said, before luncheon was over, 
*' I want you to drive me over to Lakefield this 
afternoon. My lord is going to ride into Elm- 
ton, and will not want the phaeton. As for 
you two invalids," — turning to Laurence and 
Christian — " you must entertain each other. I 
should like to see you comfortably settled under 
the great oak before I start." 

Perhaps no two people ever appeared less in- 
clined to enjoy themselves, according to order, 
both looking as red and as embarrassed as was 
possible ; but Lady Elmshire was wilfully un- 
conscious, and, before she started on her drive, 
had seen Laurence comfortably established on a 
sofa, and Christian in a luxurious rocking-chair, 
armed with a supply of newspapers, magaziaes, 
and other light literature, sufficient, on a 
moderate computation, for at least a fort- 
night. 

The first half-hour both the young people 
were unspeakably stiff and constrained. Lau- 
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rence took up one paper after another, and read 
random pieces of intelligence, and Christian 
commented upon them with an almost feverish 
eagerness, without very well knowing what 
their meaning was ; her great dread was of a 
pause — she felt that when it came she must say 
something to him about her rescue, her few 
words at luncheon-time had been so ludicrously 
inadequate, and she dreaded the moment more 
than words could tell. It was not that she was 
ungrateful, very far indeed from it; but she 
mistrusted herself, and feared that her newly- 
discovered secret would escape her. But at 
length, despite her desperate efforts, the fatal 
moment arrived, — the. pause came, and she felt 
that now she must speak. Her heart beat till 
it seemed as if it would burst, she grew hot and 
cold, and her words appeared to stick in her 
throat ; but at length she contrived to stammer 
forth— 

" Mr. Courtray, I shall never be able to say 
half that I want to say; but — that is — I am 
sure you know — I couldn't say it at luncheon- 
time — I — ^I shall never forget last night — and 
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— I — I'm SO terribly sorry you were hurt." 

And here poor Christian's composure gave 
way, and a great sob concluded her speech. 

" I could hardly have done less," said Lau- 
rence ; he was wondering if he might dare to 
speak, if there was any hope for him, or, if there 
were, whether precipitancy would injure his 
cause. 

"I know you say so," said Christian, strug- 
gling for composure ; " but that does not make 
me think less of what you did, or feel less 
sorry that you should have suffered in doing 
it. Oh I when I think that all this wretched 
business is my fault, that if I had not fancied 
that I knew so much better than everybody 
else, Elmshire would have still been a peaceable 
county, Ettrick would never have been burnt, 
and you would not have been hurt, I hardly 
know how to hate myself enough." 

JBEere was indeed a change from the self- 
confident Christian of some few months before. 
Laurence hailed it with satisfaction, as he 
said, 

"Indeed, Miss Ettrick, your sorrow makes 
VOL. ni. N 
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you exaggerate. The discontent in Elmshire 
must have sprung up sooner or later." 

" Yes, but I gave it the opening," said Chris- 
tian; "and it was not for want of warning. 
Even if Lord Elmshire and the agent had not 
warned me, I ought to have listened to you ; 
for you never laughed at me, so I had not that 
excuse to prevent my paying attention to 

you." 

How sweet her praise sounded in his earsl 
He was about to speak, when she con- 
tinued — 

" It seems as if a veil had been taken from 
my eyes, and I saw for the first time how fool- 
ish, vain, and presumptuous I had been. That 
fancy for the emancipation of woman I now see 
was as foolish as you always told me it was ; 
but there again, though you did not laugh at 
me, though you had the patience to argue with 
me, I believed you prejudiced, and would not 
listen. How you must despise me." 

" Despise you ! No, indeed," said Laurence. 
** If I argued against your cherished fancies, it 
was because I grieved to see so much enthusiasm 
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wasted in a bad cause. As to the mistake 
about your labourers, which has had such sad • 
effects, it was your generosity that was in fault. 
How indignant you were at my venturing to 
predict that they would not work when you 
paid them equally for not doing so 1" 

But this was a very tender point with Chris- 
tian ; it had been the sorest of all her disap- 
pointments to find her confidence in her 
people's honour misplaced, and as she tried to 
answer she broke down, and the tears streamed 
fast down her cheeks. 

The sight of her grief was too much for 
Laurence, and in a moment he was kneeling at 
her side, begging her forgiveness, and pouring 
forth his love and his hopes. It was more 
happiness than Christian could realise. Ever 
since she had become aware of her own feel- 
ings, she had been endeavouring resolutely to 
stifle them. It seemed a bliss never to be 
hoped for that Laurence, whom she had un- 
consciously been elevating on a mental pedes- 
tal, should ever care for her. She had been 
sketching out a prospect of years loveless, save 

n2 
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for her sister's affection. And here was the 
love she coveted poured forth at her feet, urged 
upon her with all the eloquence of a lover » 
pleading. 

It seemed a dream from which she must 
awaken. She sat silent, in a turmoil of joy^ 
until Laurence, growing impatient for a 
reply, begged for only one word. Then^ 
turning her face towards him, she said in a 
whisper, 

' " I love you — I have loved you a long time,, 
but 1 never knew it." 

Happy as he was, Laurence could hardly for- 
bear a smile at an answer so thoroughly cha- 
racteristic of Christian, so true, naive, and free 
froni young-ladylike affectation of reticence. 
But the sudden exertion had been more than 
was prudent, and when once more restored to 
the sofa, he alarmed Christian terribly by faint- 
ing away. She was amply repaid, however, by 
the smile that he gave her when, on opening his 
eyes, he found her bending over him, bathing 
his forehead with eau-de-Cologne. 

" It is a pleasure to be ill with such a nurse," 
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he said faintly ; and Christian felt a thrill of joy 
such as she had never dreamt of. " Christian," 
he continued, " let me hear you call me Lau- 
rence." 

And the name came at his bidding, but very 
low, and with a burning blush. 

"Dear one, take this ring from my finger. I 
cannot do it as I should like to do. I would 
rather that signet-ring were our engagement- 
ring than any other." 

" And so would I," said Christian, as she drew 
the ring off and held her finger for him to put 
it on ; *' for I have never seen you without it ; 
and it will seem so much more a part of you 
than one that you bought for me." 

Then came a space of that silence more elo- 
quent sometimes than any words when, sitting 
hand in hand, their eyes spoke rather than their 
lips. Both would have asserted that they had 
been alone together but a few minutes, but 
more than three hours had passed when the 
phaeton drew up to the door, and Lady Elm- 
shire sauntered across the grass towards them. 
She saw at a glance what had occurred, but 
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took no notice, treating Christian's silence and 
burning blushes, and Laurence's stammering 
and irrelevant speeches, as if they were quite 
matters of course. But before she dressed for 
dinner there came a tap at her door, and 
Christian appeared, to announce what had oc- 
curred. 

" You don't seem surprised," she said, when^ 
with much hesitation and many blushes, she 
had made her confession. "I thought you 
would be so much astonished. 

Lady Elmshire laughed as she kissed her. 

"Hardly, my dear. I saw the catastrophe 
was certain, and was almost sure it was immi« 
nent — indeed, I plead guilty to leaving you sa 
completely alone this afternoon that you might 
have the opportunity of coming to an under- 
standing sooner. And now let me congratulate 
you — ^indeed. Christian, I can do so most sin- 
cerely. I know no man to whom I could more 
cheerfully confide a daughter of my own, if I 
possessed one." 

"It seems so strange that he can care for 
me," said Christian, musingly ; "^he knows all 
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my follies and absurdities, and how headstrong 
and opiniative I have been, and yet he does not 
seem to mind." 

"He is in love," said Lady Elmshire, 
smiling. 

"Love is a very wonderful thing," said 
Christian. "There again I was so wrong — I 
thought I could never feel it, and I am afraid 
felt almost a contempt for those who did, and 
now " 

" You have succumbed to the power of Cupid, 
like the rest of the world." ' 

" Yes, dear Bluebell was right — she always 
said I should fall in love some day, and that 
then I should see everything so differently, and 
BO I do. Oh 1 dear, how foolish I have been, 
and what nonsense I have talked 1 I can't bear 
to think of it." 

Lady Elmshire comforted her by pointing out 
that, as Laurence had evidently not minded the 
nonsense, there was no great harm done ; but 
she could not help smiling to herself at the 
change wrought in the decided, self-sufficing 
Christian by the first touch of Cupid's arrow. 
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Lord Elmton meanwhile was receiving a 
similar conjGidence from Laurence, for which, 
not being gifted with his mother^s natural 
feminine power of penetration in such matters, 
he was by no means prepared. Of course he 
congratulated his friend, but, though he liked 
her very well. Christian by no means fulfilled 
his ideal, and he could hardly understand her 
fascination for Laurence; his felicitations, 
therefore, although very hearty, were by no 
means so sincere or cordial as were his 
mother's. 

" I was so surprised," he said to her, when 
they were alone, " to think of Courtray falling 
a prey to one of the * shrieking sisterhood,' whom 
he has always so derided." 

" It is hardly fair to call her that, Elmton ; 
she was young and foolish, and left entirely to 
herself; few girls are very wise under such cir- 
cumstances." 

"Well, he knows his own affairs best, of 
course. I confess I should not care for a wife 
who had made herself conspicuous on the plat- 
form at that remarkable lecture." 
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"My dear boy, you can't imagine how 
ashamed she is of all her connection with those 
dreadfdl people ; she is quite sure never to have 
the least inclination for such eccentricities again, 
and she is most genuinely in love." 

" So is he, for that matter ; he has forgotten 
all about his early attachment, which he was 
so persuaded had exhausted all his powers of 
loving." 

" So it had — until the next time. Well, I 
think it is a thoroughly satisfactory marriage ; 
they will suit each other admirably." 

" Her fortune would suit anyone, but I doubt 
whether Courtray has ever given it a thought. 
He's odd, you know ; perhaps, when it occurs 
to him, he'll object." 

** Never fear," said Lady Elmshire ; " he is 
far too sensible. It always does seem to me 
that it is very absurd the way men without 
money profess to object to marrying any wo- 
man who happens to have it. I do not think 
Mr. Courtray is likely to pay Christian so bad a 
compliment as to lead her to suppose, even by 
inference, that it is possible that he fell in love 
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•with her money rather than herself; and I am 
sure it must be put very plainly before her for 
her ever to think of such a thing. She has 
never been in the way of hearing worldly doc- 
trines, and is really as little acquainted with 
the world's ways as a child of ten." 

The next few days passed tranquilly and 
happily away. Christian was happy, as she 
had never believed it possible that she could 
be — reading to Laurence, watching every move- 
ment that she might be ready to obviate any 
necessity of moving the incapacitated arm ; 
above all, talking to him openly, freely, and 
unconatrainedly, as she haa never in her life 
talked to anyone before. If she had not been 
so genuinely in love, she must have felt some 
humiliation at finding how, when she began to 
discuss her thoughts and feelings with one who 
had lived in the world, all the theories she had 
in her ignorance and inexperience formed from 
her miscellaneous and unrestricted reading, not 
only vanished into thin air, but became con- 
spicuously absurd and ridiculous. 

" How can you care for me, Laurence f " she 
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exclaimed, almost in tears. "I have been so 
silly, so conceited. Why do you not despise 
me?" 

" Just because you were not conceited, my 
darling; you were desperately mistaken, but 
you were struggling for light and truth in the 
best way you could, and the arguments gene- 
rally used are hardly convincing to anyone so 
thoroughly in earnest as you were." 

He did not tell her what struck him so forci- 
bly, the utter absence of all thought of self, the 
generous consideration for others that had 
been at the root of all her mistakes, and the 
frank confession, which she did not hesitate to 
make when once convinced that she had been 
in the wrong. There were no excuses, no sub- 
terfuges — indeed, she was inclined to blame 
herself far more severely than anyone else 
would have done. 

Christian smiled to herself sometimes to think 
how, little more than a year ago, she had mar- 
velled at Hyacinth's infatuation, as it had then 
appeared to her, for Lindsay. Not that she 
could for a moment allow that a comparison 
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<jould be made between Lindsay and Laurence. 
Such an idea could not, of course, be entertain- 
ed, but she could now comprehend how a wo- 
man's whole heart could be bound up in one 
man, and dimly realise that perhaps Lindsay 
might have seemed as perfect to Hyacinth as 
Laurence did to her. 

How very strange it was that Hyacinth had 
never answered her letter 1 — a, letter so full of 
startling intelligence. It had been begun to 
tell of the destruction of Ettrick ; it had ended 
with the announcement of the engagement of 
Ettrick's mistress. Surely either communica- 
tion was worthy of an answer, and she felt 
fiorely puzzled when day after day passed, and 
brought her none. 

The tidings of Wilfred Lambert's death had 
reached the Castle, but Lady Elmshire kept the 
papers out of Christian's way, merely telling 
her the bare fact of his death ; she would not 
pain her by letting her see the connection be- 
tween his name and Hyacinth's, which so dis- 
tressed both her and Lord Elmshire. 

At length, after more than a week, when 
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Christian was becoming quite miserable with 
anxiety as to what could possibly be the matter^ 
Hyacinth's long looked for letter arrived ; but it 
was 80 short and cold, so unlike her general 
epistles, that Christian was hardly much com- 
forted by it. The letter seemed to have been 
written with a mighty effort; the fire was 
hardly referred to, and Christian's engagement 
was dismissed in a very few sentences, and 
with none of the cordiality and rejoicing her 
fidster anticipated. K there had not been a short 
postscript, complaining of cold and lassitude^ 
Christian would have felt terribly hurt; as it 
was, she at once rushed to the conclusion that 
Hyacinth was alarmingly ill, and was immedi- 
ately in a fever to set off to Kockcliffe and nurse 
her. 

Formerly she would have asserted her 
opinion, and have started instantly, despite all 
advice; but she had learnt so thoroughly to 
mistrust her own judgment that she curbed 
her impatience sufficiently to follow Lady Elm- 
shire's counsel, and write before stating. Lady 
Elmshire pointed out that Hyacinth only com- 
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plained of a cold, that she was able to write 
herself, and therefore could not be so very 
alarmingly ill ; and that it was quite possible 
that Mrs. St. Orbe's house was hardly capable 
of holding another guest. 

So Christian satisfied herself by a long, 
loving letter, offering to come at once, if she 
could be of the smallest use, and imploring her 
sister to telegraph at any moment if she requir- 
ed her. 

She could hardly reconcile it to herself to 
be so happy as she was when with Laurence ; 
it seemed so cold, hard, and unnatural to be 
drawing rosy pictures of their fiiture life, and 
enjoying the present hour as it only falls to the 
lot of those truly in love to do, while all the 
while her darling sister was ill and suffering. 
If it had once entered Christian's head to con- 
ceive that Lindsay was not with his wife, not 
Lady Elmshire's advice, nor even Laurence's 
entreaties, would have kept her another hour 
from Rockcliffe; but she naturally imagined 
that, at the first tidings of her indisposition, he 
would have at once flown to her side, and en- 
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tertained a tolerably certain belief that he would 
consider her presence inconvenient and de 
trop. 

Hyacinth's reply arrived in due course, and 
considerably tranquillized her sister's mind, as 
being much more like herself. She declared 
herself much better, begged Christian not to 
think of coming to her ; she was really conva- 
lescent, quite past all possibility of requiring to 
be nursed ; entered fully into the sorrow of the 
burning of Ettrick, and ended with warm con- 
gratulations and fervent wishes for her happi- 
ness. It was certainly better, — a very great 
relief — ^but still Christian, in her inmost heart, 
felt that there was something wanting, that 
this was not her own Hyacinth. She had ex- 
pected playftil badinage : Hyacinth had always 
amused herself so greatly by predicting the 
change that would be wrought in her sister 
whenever she fell a victim to the irresistible 
power of love, which predictions had always 
roused Christian to wrath and contradiction; 
but now she missed the teasing she had antici- 
pated. Heartfelt hopes for her happiness there 
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were in plenty, but there was a gravity for 
which she was not prepared, and that filled her 
with uneasiness ; she felt convinced that Hya- 
cinth was either very ill or very unhappy. 

In this uneasy state Laurence endeared him- 
self more than ever to her by his unfailing sym- 
pathy. He did not endeavour to persuade her 
that the letter was all that could possibly be 
desired ; he listened to all that she had expected 
it to contain, agreed that its tone was infinitely 
graver than could have been expected from 
Hyacinth, but suggested that a heavy cold, 
from which she had stated herself to have been 
suffering, was a most depressing malady, capa« 
ble of extracting liveliness and spirits from any- 
one ; and that doubtless Mr. Lambert's sudden 
death must have been a great shock to her, as 
she knew him so well. While she was with 
him Christian felt amply satisfied, but when 
alone the conviction of something wrong would 
inevitably recur. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

** Be thou as chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
Thou shalt not escape calumny." 

Hamlet. 

A S we have said, Hyacinth was infinitely 
-^ relieved to find that her letter had never 
reached Lindsay, and that therefore his silence 
did not, as she had feared, imply anger and 
disapproval ; and it was under the influence of 
this more cheerfiil frame of mind that she wrote 
the second letter to Christian, mentioned in the 
preceding chapter; but after the first sensa- 
tion of relief her spirits again failed her. 

Lindsay had never written to her since she 
had first left London, now nearly a month ago. 
He had apparently left England, and gone she 
knew not whither, without ever vouchsafing 
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her a syllable of information on the subject. 
She tried hard to excuse him, telling herself 
how much he disKked writing, how invariably 
he procrastinated about and generally shirked 
writing the shortest and simplest note ; how 
apt he always was, when amused, to forget the 
flight of time ; still, excuse him to herself as she 
would, there remained a deep and daily- 
increasing sense of injury and wrong. He had 
never cared to communicate with her once 
since she had left him; he had been, as she 
well knew, in the company of her detested 
rival during the whole of the Goodwood week ; 
she felt a tolerable certainty that it was with 
the Marsfields that he had gone abroad. Was 
it wonderful that, loving her husband fervent- 
ly as she did, she should be both deeply hurt 
and feverishly jealous ? 

It would have fared but ill with Laura Mars- 
field if her fate had depended on Lady Ettrick's 
will — ostracism from society, and banishment 
from any spot where she might even accident- 
ally encounter Sir Lindsay, would have been 
the mildest doom inflicted upon her. 
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Captain St. Orbe was growing furiously in- 
dignant at Lindsay's neglect of his wife, and 
had sore difficulty in dissembling his feelings 
in his sister-in-law's presence. He indemnified 
himself in speakuK out to his wife in a way 
which that lady b^^o means approved, for she 
chose to consider Hyacinth " gravely compro- 
mised," " in a most unfortunate position," and 
averred that she considered her brother " quite 
justified in making her feel his displeasure." 
She only " wished there were any signs of her 
accepting his reprobation in a becoming spirit." 
Which observations drove Henry St. Orbe 
nearly frantic, and caused him to say more 
harsh things to his wife, respecting her lack of 
charity and proneness to suspicion, than he had 
ever done in the whole course of their married 
life. 

He might as well have raged against a 
statue. Ursula St. Orbe folded her hands, 
cast up her eyes, sighed deeply, and, in fact, 
went through all the poses of an ill-used and 
misunderstood saint — indeed, as such she really 
considered herself, encouraged thereto by the 
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injudicious utterances of Mr. Bates and his 
senior curate, to whom Captain St. Orbe's 
straightforward common-sehse was eminently 
distasteful. 

But chafe as he might, -Captain St. Orbe 
recognised that there was iiothing whatever 
that he could do. He had established the fact 
that his brother-in-law was out of England^ 
and there his power ended. All he could do 
was to devote himself to furthering Hyacinth's 
comfort and pleasure, and to this he applied 
himself assiduously. Never in her way, he was 
always at her beck and call, ready to do any- 
thing he thought she might like — to read to her, 
to talk, or simply to sit quietly in the room, 
obviating the feeling of loneliness, but without 
disturbing her thoughts. He could understand, 
and sympathise with the shuddering horror of 
the very sight of the sea, which Hyacinth ex- 
perienced, and which, to Mrs. St. Orbe, ap- 
peared sentimental, if not actually culpable folly. 

" It shows very clearly that she cared for that 
wretched man, that she cannot bear to look at 
the sea because it is connected with his death,'* 
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ehe argued ; " and really, Henry, I am surprised 
at the way you encourage so improper, I may 
eay indecent, an exhibition of feeling." 

At first Captain St. Orbe answered angrily 
and hotly, but he soon found his words were of 
no avail, and devoted himself to shielding Hya- 
cinth from attack, rather than to combating his 
wife's uncharitable opinions. But after a few 
days the doctor interfered. 

" Lady Ettrick will not get well here, Cap- 
tain St. Orbe," he said, decidedly. *^ The shock 
to the system has most seriously affected her 
nerves ; and her horror of the sight of the sea, 
from which it is impossible she can escape here, 
retards her recovery. The sooner she leaves 
Rockcliffe the better ; and I believe, if she had 
only the energy to say so, she herself longs to 
get away." 

Sorely puzzled was Henry St. Orbe -at this. 
communication, although he at once recognised 
its wisdom. It was easy to say that Hyacinth 
should leave Rockcliffe, but where was she to 
go ? Christian could no longer receive her at 
Ettrick; besides, he had gathered from her 
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conversation that Sir Lindsay had refused to 
allow her to go there, and felt tolerably certain 
that no persuasion would induce her to act 
contrary to his expressed wishes. 

" Strange," he mused, as he paced up and 
down the sands in sore perplexity ; " her hus- 
band grossly neglects her, and she positively 
worships the ground he treads on, and would 
die, I am perfectly convinced, before she would 
go to her own sister, contrary to his wishes ; 
while Ursula, whom I have never in my life 
crossed or thwarted, will not even curb her 
tongue, and desist from abuse of her sister-in- 
law, to please me. Ah well ! women are strange 
creatures, and love is a curious passion," — with 
which sage and novel conclusion he turned his 
thoughts once more to the problem before 
him. 

Suddenly an inspiration struck him : he would 
go over to Tynedale, and ask Lady Tynedale 
to invite Hyacinth. Luckily it was early ; he 
should have time to reach Tynedale, which was 
not much more than thirty miles off, and return 
in the day ; and he had no sooner determined 
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upon the excnrBion than he started at the top of 
his speed for the railway-station. While in the 
train he had time to reflect on how, more than 
probably, his journey would be in vain : Lady 
Tynedale would be abroad, or visiting, or some- 
thing else would prevent so desirable a con- 
summation as her affording Hyacinth a shelter, 
to which not the most captious dragon of pro- 
priety could take exception. 

Fortune, however, favoured him. Lady 
Tynedale was at home, and received him with 
much cordiality, though with evident surprise 
at his unexpected appearance. He was far too 
much in earnest as to the object of his visit to 
delay its declaration for a moment ; as soon as 
the first greetings were over, he began at 
once — 

" Lady Tynedale, you know that my sister- 
in-law. Lady Ettrick, is staying with us ?" 

"Yes, indeed," and Lady Tynedale's coun- 
tenance expressed considerable concern ; " the 
newspapers, I regret to say, have told me so 
much, and ^" 

" You must not blame her !" cried Henry St. 
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Orbe quickly. " I will stake all I hold dearest 
in the world that she is absolutely blameless. 
Lindsay has neglected her, and she may have 
been thoughtless, but not guilty." 

Lady Tynedale held out her hand. 

" Thank you,'' she said ; " it is rare indeed 
to find anyone so nobly ready to defend a wo- 
man who has, however blamelessly, incurred 
the world's censure. I believe with you that 
the appearances against Hyacinth were caused 
rather by her utter guilelessness than anything 
«lse, though I know her to have been lament- 
ably imprudent. I cannot refrain from blaming 
Sir Lindsay ; he should have kept her with him, 
and then this last misfortune could not have 
occurred. Now, having assured you of my per- 
fect sympathy, tell me all that has happened 
since she has been with you — the true story of 
Mr. Lambert's shocking death, and anything 
that I can do to help either her or you." 

Thus encouraged, Henry St. Orbe gave a 
faithful narrative of all he knew. Hyacinth 
had never alluded to her interview with Wil- 
fred Lambert upon the island, but both he and 
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Lady Tynedale knew enough tolerably to guess 
what must have been its purport. When he 
had concluded, his listener observed, 

" And now you want me to have her here, so 
as to get her away from Rockcliffe, and all the 
painful associations inseparable from it. Tou 
are right ; it is the only thing to be done, but 
«he must not know that you have been here 
and suggested it. I will write by to-night's 
post, as if I had just heard of her being in the 
neighbourhood. She has not seen the papers, 
of course ?" 

" Good heavens, no 1" 

"Then there will be nothing to make her 
wonder that I had not written before. I should 
have done so, but hardly knew what to say. 
flow does Sir Lindsay bear all the hints and 
inuendoes that have been so freely and gratui- 
tously made ? He should have come to her at 
once, if it were for nothing but to stop scan- 
dal." 

" He is abroad," said Henry St. Orbe, detail- 
ing his unavailing London journey ; " she has 
never heard from him since they parted." 
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"Poor, poor child! — with her affectionate 
disposition, it must be a sore trial," said Lady 
Tynedale, pityingly. "How unjust it seems 
that she should be so severely punished for 
mere thoughtlessness and want of worldly wis- 
dom, whilst others, who outrage all virtue and 
propriety, escape even the breath of scandal I 
Well, I shall be glad to have her here as long 
as Sir Lindsay is absent, and as she likes to 
stay; and indeed, as your house, which is the 
right place for her, is rendered impossible by 
the shock to her nerves, this is the best asylum 
she could have. Neither Su* Lindsay nor the 
world can find anything to find fault with in 
her being with us." 

" No ; that is exactly what I felt," said Henry 
St. Orbe. " It was that which made me decide 
upon coming to you. And now I must be off, 
if I am to catch my train^ Thank you a thou- 
sand times ; you have taken a great weight off 
my mind." 

It was somewhat difficult not to look con- 
scious when Hyacinth informed him the next 
morning of Lady Tynedale's invitation. 
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"Of course I cannot accept it," she said, 
languidly. "I am in no condition for visit- 
mg. 

" Lady Tynedale says they shall be alone," 
said Henry, looking over the letter. " You see 
she apologizes for asking you at so dull a 
time." 

" Yes ; but — 1 couldn't go. Besides, Lindsay 
sent me here, and I must stay." 

" I hardly think you either need, or, indeed, 
ought. Dr. Moore told me yesterday it was 
imperatively necessary that you should have a 
change; that you would never recover either 
strength or tone here, and your health is, of 
course, Lindsay's first object." 

" You do not think he would object ?" said 
Hyacinth, hesitatingly ; the thought of getting 
out of sight of the sea, ever hereafter to be con- 
nected with that agonizing interview, was very 
tempting to her. 

" Object I Of course not ; he would be the 
first to advocate it. Here," — ^biinging her the 
writing materials, — " write the letter, and say 
you will go to-morrow. I am just going out 
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with Benedict, and will take it to the poBt, then 
it will reach Tynedale bjr the second ddivetj." 
And by thus clenching the matter, he prevailed 
and carried off her acceptance, to his infinite 
satisfaction* 

Mrs. St. Orbe's sarprise knew no bonnds, and 
she drove her husband nearly frantic by express- 
ing to him her surprise that Lady Tynedale 
should choose to receive beneath her roof any- 
one so "gravely compromised" as was Hya- 
cinth. How unspeakable would have been his 
indignation had he seen the letter which Lady 
Tynedale received the next morning. Mrs. St. 
Orbe conceived it to be "her duty" to write as 
follows : — 

" My dear Cousin, 

" Being myself a mother j I cannot re- 
concile it to my conscience to allow anyone under 
such a cloud as is my unhappy sister-in-law to 
avail herself of your hospitality without making 
you aware of all the details of the sad case. 
YoHv daughter is of an age when it behoves you 
to watch jealously over the purity of those with 
whom sho associates, mine are of too tender 
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years for such extreme care to be requisite; 
besides, I could not refuse my only brother, when 
he implored me to grant an asylum to his wife. 
He generously said as little as he could (indeed, 
my dearest mother wrote for him), but I fear 
there was no doubt that Ladv Ett rick's conduct 
showed sad levitt/, and was most compromising, I 
endeavoured, on her first arrival, to arouse her 
to a sense of her fault, and to induce her to con- 
fide in our inestimable clergyman, Mr. Bates, and 
to avail herself of the unspeakable privilege and 
^ consolation of confession ; but she indignantly de- 
clined, and even attempted to persuade me 
that she was perfectly innocent^ though at the 
same time she confessed to having been in a 
most compromising situation with Mr. Lambert. 

" But the worst has yet to be told. Instead 
of accompanying me to the services of tho 
church, or in my humble ministrations to the 
sick, needy, and afflicted, she professed a desire 
to wander about alone, and especially to fre- 
quent a certain island seldom visited by any of 
the inhabitants of Rockcliffe. I say professed^ 
for there is ample reason to fear that these soli- 
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tary wanderings were but a means of meeting 
her lover J the wretched man whose fearful death 
you must have seen in the papers, together with 
the surmises to which it too naturaUy gave 
rise. 

" They must, on the last occasion, have been 
four lu)ur8j at the least, alone together on the 
island ; yet Lady Ettrick appears impervious to 
any feeling of shame, and expresses not the 
slightest penitence. Possibly, my brother being 
abroad, she trusts that the whole story may 
never reach his ears. 

" I have written thus openly on this painful 
subject, my dear Helen, conceiving it to be my 
duty to let you know all the circumstances be- 
fore you admitted my unhappy sister-in-law to 
intimate companionship with your pure-minded 
child, ff, on becoming acquainted with them, 
you should decline to receive her^ she will, as 
you may feel assured, be tenderly cared for 
here. 

« 

" Your affectionate cousin, 

" Ursula St. Orbe." 

Indignation and disgust struggled hard for 
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the mastery in Lady Tynedale's mind as she read 
the foregoing epistle. 

"My poor Hyacinth, it is time indeed you 
came away," she murmured. " It is well Eenry 
St. Orbe is more generous and pure-minded 
than his wife. If he could see that letter 1 1 
almost wish he could ; and yet — no ; it would 
give a noble heart exquisite pain. I will 
answer it at once." And sitting down, she 
wrote : — 

** My dear Ursula, 

"1 have received your letter, and 
folly appreciate your motives. Ethel and I 
shall meet my dear Hyacinth at the station this 
afternoon. 

" Tours sincerely, 

" Helen Tynedale." 

Lady Tynedale was quite shocked at the 
change that illness and anxiety had made in 
Hyacinth's appearance; it seemed incredible 
that but five weeks had passed since she last 
saw her bright and fresh in her drawing-room 
in Park Street. Yet Hyacinth was both look- 
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ing and feeling better than she had done since 
the melancholy catastrophe of Wilfred Lam- 
bert's death. The relief of getting away from 
the scene of the disaster was unspeakable ; and 
though Henry St. Orbe had been kindness itself, 
Ursula's manner and air of reprehension had 
been inexpressibly galling to her sister-in-law's 
proud spirit — more especially as the latter was 
perfectly unconscious of any graver fault than 
careless thoughtlessness. 

There was no doubt of her welcome at Tyne- 
dale. It made her feel brighter and less care- 
worn than she had done since she had left 
London; and by the end df dinner she was 
talking, almost like her own bright self, of the 
fire at Ettrick, and of Christian's prospects* 
The latter piece of inteRigence was news to 
Lady Tynedale, and excited her considerably. 
She knew little or nothing of Laurence Court- 
ray personally, but was convinced of his 
sterling worth from her husband's opinion of 
him, for it was far from easy to render Lord 
Tynedale enthusiastic. 

Christian had not specially fascinated her — 
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her strange theories, and the self-possession 
with which she enunciated them, had jarred 
her sensibiUties, and seemed to her unfeminine ; 
still she was willing to hope for the best. 
Lord. Tynedale was nnfeignedly delighted. 

"I am not surprised," he said. "I noticed, 
that first night they met, that she attracted 
him very much by her straightforward way of 
saying just what she meant. I was always 
afraid it would take a rude lesson to shake her 
theories ; but I hardly anticipated anything so 
bad as this. Ettrick burnt I Dear, dear, what a 
pity 1 Well, let us look to the bright side of 
things — ^it might have been worse — Laurence 
might not have been there to save her. Helen, 
let us have the lovers here^ We should all like 
to see Christian in her new character." 

So Lady Tynedale wrote at once, and in a 
couple of days the lovers arrived, though the 
doctor at Elmton had made considerable demur 
to Laurence's travelling, in the interest of his 
arm. But he had seen Christian's eyes sparkle 
at the thought of again seeing Hyacinth, and 
no thought of what might be best for himself 
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could weigh for a moment against her pleasure. 

Quite unaware of Hyacinth's troubles, Chris- 
tian exclaimed in amazement at the change the 
nine months of their separation had wrought. 
She could not believe that the grave, calm, 
quiet Lady Ettrick could be her own merry, 
madcap Bluebell, whose spirits were only too 
wild and untiring. It seemed as if years rather 
than months must have elapsed to render such 
a change possible. 

Christian looked at her in dismay, the con* 
viction dawning slowly but surely on her heart 
that her darling sister was unhappy ; and with 
the conviction came a hatred for Lindsay, which 
she could not have believed herself capable of 
feeling for any human being. She was ready 
with any amount of condolence, but she soon 
found that, so far as her own affairs were con- 
cerned, Hyacinth was absolutely dumb. Of her 
delight in finding herself once more with her 
sister, there could be no doubt. Seated to- 
gether, their arms round each other's waists, 
the head of the younger sister pillowed on the 
shoulder of the elder, Hyacinth asked question 
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lifter qnestion, drawing forth in detail all the 
vexations and pleasures, mortifications and de- 
lights, of the past nine months ; but she vouch- 
safed no confidence in return, and Christian, 
though disappointed, acquiesced silently in her 
determination. 

It was the dread of seeming to blame Lind- 
say that sealed Hyacinth's lips. She strove 
hard not to admit even to herself that his con- 
duct towards her had been unkind, that he had 
treated a very venial fault with unnecessary 
harshness-more especially as the cause of 
offence given by her thoughtlessness could 
never have arisen, had he not for his own 
gratification left her to her own guidance in 
the midst of scenes and circumstances abso- 
lutely new to her, while he amused himself 
elsewhere. 

She strove to put away these thoughts from 
her mind, to think only of her love for him, 
and of all the happiness they should enjoy 
together alone at Glen Ettrick, where, as she 
still believed, they were to meet in about ten 
days' time ; but, strive as she would, the thought 
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of how indifferent he must be to her, never to 
have written to her since their separation, 
would constantly recur. She was blissfully 
unconscious that her name had been generally 
mentioned in connection with Wilfred Lam- 
bert's. She knew that, when annoyed, Lindsay 
was very apt to exaggerate what he had heard ; 
and, conscious of her own innocence, imagined 
that such must have been the case on the 
occasion of his hearing accidentally of her drive 
from Richmond. To all he had said about Mr. 
Lambert's having been too much with her 
during the season, she attached absolutely no 
importance. Had he not known perfectly well 
the terms of intimacy on which they were? — 
indeed, had he not always been the one to invite 
him to the house I 

All the inuendoes in the papers at the time 
of the catastrophe had been kept from her by 
Henry St. Orbe's watchful care, and though 
she had been startled into indignation when 
Ursula had urged " confession " and penitence 
upon her, she had attributed such impertinence 
to some ill-natured remark of Mrs. Ettrick's 
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(between whom and her daughter-in-law there 
was no love lost), and to the strong aptitude for 
spiteful insinuation which it was impossible to 
live with Mrs. St. Orbe without' soon knowing 
her to be possessed of. 

Christian was even less aware than her sister 
of the things that had been said, and Lady 
Tynedale determined that no word should be 
spoken that could enlighten Hyacinth, until, at 
least, some tidings of her husband had rendered 
her happier and less anxious. This determina- 
tion Laurence much deplored. 

** Indeed, Lady Tynedale," he said, when the 
question was being discussed, « I know your 
intentions are the kindest in the world, but I 
think you are wrong. It would be better for 
Lady Ettrick to hear from you what has been 
said, than for her to hear it, as she is tolerably 
sure to do, from some one who will not break 
it so carefully, or guard her feelings so ten- 
derly.'^ 

" I really cannot wound her, poor child," said 
Lady Tynedale. " She is so evidently guile- 
less, and unaware of the vile interpretations 
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put upon her too great innocence, more espe- 
cially when she is so unhappy at not hearing 
from Sir Lindsay, about whose conduct 1 really 
cannot trust myself to speak.'* 

**But you cannot always shelter her from 
hearing what is said," urged Laurence. " How 
much better it would come from you than from 
a stranger ! Or let me tell Christian — she will 
know better than anyone else can how to avoid 
wounding her." 

But Lady Tynedale was not to be convinced; 
she hoped that the nine days' wonder might 
subside, and that Hyacinth might be spared the 
pain of ever knowing how harshly and unjustly 
she had been judged; and Laurence, though 
very unwillingly, felt bound to abide by her 
decision. 

When a few more days had passed. Hyacinth's 
amazement at not hearing from Lindsay in- 
creased. It only wanted two days to the 20th 
of August, the day on which they were to have 
arrived at Glen Ettrick, and yet he made no 
sign. But at length, on the 19th, came a letter, 
forwarded from Rockcliffe, and, trembling with 
delight, she tore it open ; but after a few mo- 
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^ ments sho tamed deadly pale, put her hand to 
her forehead, and fell back insensible, with the 
letter clutched convulsively in her hand. All 
was confusion. Lady Tynedale and Christian 
flew to her side, while Laurence and Lord 
Tynedale opened additional windows, and sup- 
plied water. It was not very long before she 
opened her eyes. 

" Let me go to him — let me tell him it is not 
true r she gasped. " Oh ! Lindsay, Lindsay, 
where are you? — why have you not got my 
letter!" and then, throwing her arms round 
Christian's neck, she burst into a passion of 
tears. 

When she grew a little calmer, they got her 
to her own room, and having seen her restored 
to comparative composure. Lady Tynedale left 
her alone with Christian, and went downstairs 
to take counsel with her husband and Laurence. 

" What can he have said ?" she exclaimed, as 
she entered the breakfast-room. " She has not 
told us a syllable, and keeps the letter clenched 
tight, and I dared not ask her, for fear of agi- 
tating her too much." 

" This fell from it," said Laurence, giving her 
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a piece of newspaper. *' 1 fear it points plainly 
to the nature of Sir Lindsa/s communication.'* 

The enclosure was a scrap from GaUgnanij 
giving a sensational account of Wilfred Lam- 
bert's death on an island where he was in the 

habit of meeting privately Lady E ^k, and 

drawing a vivid picture of the "unhappy 
lady's" horror at "seeing her lover killed 
before her very eyes." The paragraph con- 
cluded, " It is rumoured that Sir L E 

has already taken steps towards procuring a 
divorce." 

As Lady Tynedale read these last lines, the 
paper fell from her hands, and she looked at 
her husband in blank and utter dismay. There 
was a long pause before she could gasp out, 

" How could he send it ? It is too cruel, too 
barbarous I Oh ! Mr. Courtray, how right you 
were ! — how I wish I had taken your advice, 
and broken to her gently what the papers had 
said. But how could I imagine that Sir Lind- 
say would send her such a thing ?" 

" We fear he believes the whole story, Helen," 
said Lord Tynedale, gravely. 
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" Believe it !*' — such aa idea had never en- 
tered Lady Tynedale^s brain ; even now that it 
was suggested to her, she could not grasp its 
possibility. She could not realise that Sir 
Lindsay, who must know his wife's purity and 
goodness so much better than even she did, 
could for a moment give credence to the mon- 
strous tale of daily meetings on a lonely island. 
But before she could sufficiently express her 
indignation at the bare supposition, a message 
came from Christian, begging her presence in 
Hyacinth's room ; and, anxious to know what 
really had been said, she obeyed the summons 
at once. ' 

Hyacinth was walking restlessly up and down 
the room, looking very different from what she 
had done when Lady Tynedale had left her, for 
her cheeks were flushed crimson, and her eyes 
were rather blazing than sparkling. 

"Helen," she began at once, "tell me the 
truth, for Christian either cannot or will not. 
What have the papers said about me that can 
justify this letter, which assumes that I have 
done some vile and wicked thing? If they have 
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said anything, why was I not told ; and if they 
have not, what does Lindsay mean? Is he 
mad ? I almost think he must be. He says he 
has sent me an extract from a paper, that I 
may see what is said ; but it is not here. What 
does it all mean ?" 

Lady Tynedale saw that the fullest and 
plainest explanation was now the best; so, 
premising that Christian, having seen none of 
the papers, really had nothing to tell, she re- 
peated all that had been said, and ended by 
placing the fragment of Galignani in her 
hand. 

She had anticipated a wild burst of grief, 
sobs, tears, hysterical paroxysms, but no such 
demonstrations came. Hyacinth listened in 
silence, read the paragraph twice over, and 
then murmured to herself, 

'' And he really believes that ! — believes that 
1 ever cared for, ever gave a thought to an- 
other ! He could never, never have loved me, 
or he could not so misunderstand me I Well, 
we are fairly matched ; he has killed my love 
now !" 
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Then, turning to Lady Tynedale, she put 
Sir Lindsay's letter into her hand. It was short, 
cold, and bitter. It said that, after the conduct 
of which she had been guilty, it was, of course, 
impossible for them to live together again ; that 
he would spare her the humiliation of divorce, 
but that their separation must be complete ; that 
for the present he should remain abroad, but 
would write to his lawyer to make arrangements ; 
and that he enclosed her a paragraph from 
Galigndni, to show her that he knew all, and 
that exculpation was useless, he therefore beg- 
ged she would not write. 

That was all. There was no form of termi- 
nation, save the signature, Lindsay Ettrick; 
no date, nor any clue to where the letter was 
written, save the Paris postmark. 

" So I could not write, even if I were not for- 
bidden," said Hyacinth, bitterly. "Christian, 
dear, don't cry. I have only made a mistake, 
as so many others have done before me. I 
adpred an idol which I had idealized into gold, 
and now I am disappointed to find that, after 
all, it is but clay. But you must know the 
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•whole of the facts, Helen." And turning to 
Lady Tynedale, she narrated briefly every 
circumstance of her acquaintance with Mr. Lam- 
bert — Christian thus learning, for the first time, 
of his proposal and rejection, on that eventful 
day when the truant boat imprisoned him and 
her sister on the island. 

After a very few words of comment, Lady 
Tynedale left the room, to report all the circum- 
stances to her lord, and the sisters were left 
alone. But Hyacinth resolutely turned firom 
the subject, excepting when she said, 

" Christian, when you go away from here, I 
will come home with you, and stay a little 
while; until you marry, perhaps, and I have 
settled where to live. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Her tears fell with the dews at even ; 
Her tears fell ere the dews were dried ; 
She could not look on the sweet heaven, 

Either at noon or eventide. 
After the flitting of the bats, 
When thickest dark did trance the sky, 
She drew her casement-curtain by, 
And glanced athwart the glooming flats. 
She only said, * My life is dreary. 

He Cometh not,' she said; 
She said, ' I am dweary, aweary, 
I would that I were dead !' " 

Mariana, 

T^OR a few days all things went on very 
•^ quietly at Tynedale Park ; bat though she 
seemed outwardly composed, it was evident to 
the fond and anxious eyes that were watching 
Hyacinth that she was in a state of unspeakable 
and restless misery. She talked fast on every 
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conceivable subject, but it was manifest to them 
that she often hardly knew what she was 
talking about; she laughed loud and frequently, 
but the laughter had no merriment in it; she 
never adverted to Lindsay, or to the painfal 
circumstances in which she was placed, but they 
felt certain that they were never out of her 
thoughts. 

And such was, indeed, the case. At first 
Hyacinth really believed that her love for Lind- 
say was absolutely dead, that he had killed it 
for ever by his unjust suspicions ; but though 
she really believed this, it did not still the ach- 
ing of her heart at the thought that she was 
never to see him more. 

Lady Tynedale had endeavoured at first to 
persuade her that all must come right; that 
when Sir Lindsay received the letter which she 
had written to him on the day after Mr. Lam- 
bert's death, he would see that his suspicions 
were unfounded, and would be bitterly ashamed 
ofand sorry for them. 

Hyacinth shook her head. She well knew 
how obstinate her husband was, and felt con- 
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vinced that far more proof than her word would 
be required to change his impressions. She 
could hear him say that " the evidence of an 
interested party was worth but little." It was 
one of his pet phrases, that she knew so well, 
and that had often seemed hard to her, even in 
the happy days when she had little dreamt that 
even the &intest shadow of a cloud could ever 
come between them. And other evidence than 
her unassisted word she could not give. She 
had almost always gone out alone, always gone 
to the island alone ; she could adduce no testi- 
mony that she had not had a companion day 
after day. So much she said at once calmly 
and quietly, with a sort of despair in her voice 
that wrung Christian's heart. 

It was not till two or three days had passed 
that the thought of what the world would say, 
of how scandal must be busy with her name, 
seemed to strike he^ ; and even when it did do 
so, she appeared strangely apathetic. It seemed 
as if the light of her life had gone out with the 
loss of Lindsay, and that no power to care for 
anything else was left. She would probably 
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have Bnccnmbed utterly, had it not been for the 
indignation she felt against him for not knowing 
it to be impossible that she should ever have 
had a single thought disloyal to him. Still the 
mental agony was telling on her — she grew 
paler and thinner, as it seemed to Christian, 
every hour, and her dark blue eyes had a look 
of plaintive misery in them that wrung her 
sister's heart. 

Laurence was certainly to be pitied. Chris- 
tiaa was so engrossed with Hyacinth's sorrows 
that he got but little of her Tmdivided attention ; 
but though he would gladly have had her all 
to himself, he was wise enough to know that so 
tender and affectionate a sister was pretty 
certain to make a loving wife. Even when 
they were alone together, the one engrossing 
subject would intrude, Christian arguing that, 
if they qould only find Lindsay, all must be 
well — ^that Hyacinth's innocence must be proved. 
It made her quite angry when Laurence shook 
his head ; she did not see as he did the force of 
Hyacinth's utter inability to prove that her 
hours on the island had, until that last fatal 
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day, been passed in complete solitude. One 
day, as they were strolling down the avenue, 
discussing the inevitable question, she suddenly 
paused, clasped her hands, and exclaimed, 

"Oh! Laurence, I must have been mad all 
this time 1 Why, I can prove that Mr. Lambert, 
at any rate, was not with her.'* 

"You, Christian? How!" 

" He came over to see me on the Wednesday, 
and he did not then know she was at Rock- 
cliffe, for he was surprised when I mentioned 
it. He could not have got there till late on 
Thursday, and it was on the Friday that he 
followed her to the island. Oh 1 Laurence, to 
think that all this should never have occurred 
to me before 1 Surely — surely it is evidence 
enough ?" 

" It is a great help, certainly," said Laurence, 
musingly. "I will go over to Rockcliffe, and 
get in black and white the day and hour of his 
arrival at the hotel. Even Sir Lindsay cannot 
deny that evidence." 

" But you are not fit to go — ^your arm should 
not be shaken," said Christian, anxiously. 
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The other arm was round her waist in a 
moment, and he drew her fondly towards him. 

" Darling, nothing will hurt the arm while I 
can hear you talk of its welfare in such a tender 
tone." 

** You did it in saving me," murmured Chris- 
tian, hiding her blushing face on his shoulder. 

"Besides, I am really better. I will go to 
Eockcliffe to-morrow. And now, Christian, that 
I have for one rare moment got sole and tran- 
quil possession of you, answer me the question 
I have asked you before : When will you make 
me even happier than I am now? — When will 
you be my very own wife ?" 

He paused for a reply, but none came ; and 
Christian's face was still hidden. 

" Speak, dearest — say next month." 

" Oh 1 no, no," came a murmur ; and then, 
raising her face, crimson with blushes, and with 
tears streaming down the cheeks, she continued, 
** Oh 1 Laurence, dear Laurence, it isn't that I 
don't love you — you know it isn't ; but my poor 
Bluebell she has no one but me ; and I can't 
leave her while she is so miserable — indeed I 
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can't ! This horrid misery can't go on — it must 
end soon, or she will die — she is fading away 
from lis now. Ohl let us make her happy 
again, and I will do anything you wish." 

Laurence bent down and kissed her ; he said 
nothing, but the deep, unspeakable love mani- 
fested in her tone and manner affected him 
deeply. He was fast learning to forget that 
the soft and gentle Christian, whose heart was 
60 tender, and whose sentiments were so 
thoroughly in accordance with his own, had ever 
been the advocate of woman's rights, the sup- 
porter of Dr. Baker and Miss Sophonisba Jinks, 
and the disturber of the peace of quiet Elm- 
shire. It seemed as if all these things must 
have been done by some other Christian, not by 
his adored promised wife, who seemed to have 
no thought but for the sorrows of her twin 
sister. 

Perhaps her former "views" seemed more 
strange and unreal to Christian herself than 
they did to anyone else. Love had caused such 
an entire revolution in her character and 
opinions that it seemed impossible, even to 

q2 
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herself, that she should have talked the non- 
sense, and advocated the absurdities, of which 
she now could not even think without burning 
blushes. 

Laurence warned her to say nothing about 
his journey to Bockcliffe; he might, by some 
accident, be unable to obtain the information he 
required, and it was no use raising Hyacinth's 
hopes unnecessarily. Christian agreed, but 
shook her head mournfally, as she said she did 
not believe her sister had a shadow of hope 
left. About five o'clock she strolled down the 
avenue to meet her lover on his return, and 
they were soon established on their favourite 
seat. 

" Has your journey tired you ?" was her first 
question; and having received a satisfactory 
answer, she continued — " Well? You have suc- 
ceeded, I know, by your face 1" 

"I am glad you know it so well. Yes, I 
have got the date we want. He arrived at 
Bockcliffe at half-past seven on Thursday even- 
ing, went out very early the next morning, and 
was never seen again alive." 
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** Then, in fisice of that, how could they have 
invented such wicked stones V" 

"How are spiteful stories ever invented? 
They are never — ^at least so rarely that one may 
say never — deliberately composed. Some one 
wonders if such a thing could be so ; the next 
supposes it was so ; the third believes it was ; the 
fourth knows it on the best authority, and so on. 
In this case it seems Mrs. St. Orbe did vast 
mischief by her unfortunate way of talking." 

*' Still the evidence is clear — ^Lindsay cannot 
doubt it," said Christian. " Oh 1 if we only 
could find him! It seems so despairing to 
write letters to his Club, when he, as probably 
as not, never has them forwarded." 

" Has not Hyacinth written ?" 

" Oh I no ; you know he forbid her to do so. 
Besides, I told you what she said, that he ^ had 
killed her love 1' " 

" Do you think that love can be killed. 
Christian? Remember, *love is love for ever 
more 1' " 

" Yes, I know," said Christian, hesitating. 
" Still — injustice — ^being condemned unheard. 
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when she has done no harm; it is very, very- 
hard, poor darling ! You cannot wonder she 
should feel bitter." 

" No ; and I daresay just now she does be- 
lieve that her love is dead ; but it isn't, as you 
will see some day. No pure, true woman's love 
ever died out, when once fairly awakened, how 
unworthy soever its object may be proved. But 
now, Christian, I want to consult you on an idea 
that has just struck me. We have no clue to 
Sir Lindsay's whereabouts, and, as you say, it 
is disheartening to write letters without some 
reasonable prospect of their reaching their desti- 
nation. What do you say to my going in search 
of him ?" 

No answer. Christian gave him one look- 
then covered her face with her hands, and 
burst into tears. Laurence was for a moment 
puzzled ; it was bewilderingly delightful to 
think that the prospect of losing him for a short 
time should provoke such emotion in the usually 
calm and self-contained Christian. Still he was 
surprised that the surest mode of extricating 
her sister from her troubles should be received 
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•with such little favour. Pressing her to him, 
he said, 

" My darling, if you object so much, of course 
the matter is at an end. I only proposed it as 
the quickest method of ending the suspense." 

"Ohl it is not that," gasped Christian, 
through her still fast-falling tears ; ** it is that I 
Was so glad, so thankful. It seemed like an in- 
spiration ; and, oh ! Laurence, I felt so grateful 
to you that — that " 

" That what ?" with a still closer pressure. 

" That I felt as if I had never known before 
how much I loved you 1 — how good you were 1 
Laurence, you will not be gone longer than you 
can help 1" 

"Is it likely that I should?" looking into her 
eyes. " Christian, give me my reward I Pro- 
mise to marry me as soon as I come back I" 

Her head sank on his shoulder, and the an- 
swer, though unspoken, was evidently satis- 
factory. 

When Laurence's proposal was announced, it 
was at once hailed as the one means whereby 
satisfactory tidings of Sir Lindsay could be 
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obtained. Lord Tynedale told him he had 
taken a weight off his mind ; Lady Tynedale 
was so enthusiastic that she hardly knew what 
to say or do to make enough of him. It seemed 
to her the end of all their troubles ; of course 
Sir Lindsay would at once see the wicked in- 
justice of which he had been guilty, would re- 
turn with Laurence, and he and Hyacinth would 
live happy for evermore. She talked over his 
visit to Bockcliffe with him, and was not sur- 
prised to hear that much of the mischief was 
directly traceable to Mrs. St. Orbe's uncharit- 
able conversation : she had talked to Mr. Bates, 
to his curates, and to the different church- 
workers with whom she came in contact ; they 
had naturally repeated, with much inaccuracy, 
what she said, and thus the seed of the scandal 
was soon ready to blossom and bear fruit on the 
opportunity which so soon arose. 

Lady Tynedale could not refrain from show- 
ing Laurence Ursula's letter, and was fully 
satisfied by the vehement terms in which he 
stigmatised it, while at the same time, she took 
good care to absolve Henry St. Orbe from any 
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possible connection with his wife's conduct, 
relating how he had come to her and suggested 
her invitation to Lady Ettrick, and how well 
and kindly he had spoken of her. 

But the announcement of Laurence's intended 
journey had a more marked effect upon Hya- 
cinth herself than upon anyone else ; hitherto 
she had seemed stony and cold, rather despair- 
ing than resigned, but at the first mention of 
his journey, and of the unquestionable evidence 
that he proposed to give, her whole manner 
changed; she became restless, uneasy, almost 
irritable; instead of sitting, as she had done, 
gazing for hours upon vacancy, she was rarely, 
if ever, still. A feverish brilliance sparkled in 
her eyes, and coloured her cheeks ; it was evi- 
dent that hope, which she had thought dead, 
was once more stirring at her heart. 

" I told you her love was not so dead as she 
fancied," said Laurence, as he strolled on the 
terrace with Christian. " I believe there is no- 
thing in the world she would like so much as 
to go with me." 

And he was right ; in her secret heart Hya- 
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cintb envied him his power of setting forth 
openly, of going boldly to her husband. She 
would have given wilKngly everything she 
possessed to have been in his place. She gave 
him no message, and he asked for none ; he felt 
it was but right and reasonable that the first 
overture should come from Sir Lindsay. 

If, a year ago, it had been told to Christian 
that in twelve months she would not only be 
engaged to be married, but would cry till she 
was almost ill because the man she loved left 
her for what they both hoped would be a very 
short space of time, she would have laughed 
the idea to scorn. Such was, how^ever, the 
case; the blank left by Laurence's departure 
quite appalled her ; it seemed as if her life was 
gone, for Christian's nature was thoroughly 
honest and genuine, and when she gave her 
heart, she gave it utterly. In this, though 
different in most other points, the sisters were 
alike ; both loved with their whole hearts, with 
never a thought of self. 

" Let us go home. Christian," said Hyacinth, 
two days after Laurence's departure. " I can- 
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not bear to stay here. Helen and Lord Tyne- 
dale are everything that is kind, but that is 
just the reason I cannot bear to stay. They 
are keeping the house empty, giving up all 
then* friends for me, and I cannot bear that 
they should. Let us go." 

" But, Bluebell, you forget — Ettrick is burnt, 
and we have nowhere to go. Lady Elmshire 
would be delighted to have you, but ^" 

" No, no — of course that would be the same 
as here, without even being with my own rela- 
tions. But, Christian, why can't we go to the 
agent's house ? It is quite big enough." 

" I never once thought of it." 

" No, but now I have suggested it, don't you 
see that it would not only be feasible, but the 
best thing to do ? Write to Mr. Margesson to- 
day. I will go and tell Helen." 

Lady Tynedale made many objections ; she 
was really glad to be able to give the shelter of 
her roof and the protection of her name to her 
unhappy young cousin, and would gladly have 
continued to give her both until her husband's 
return ; but Hyacinth was firm, though the first 
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tears she had shed since those caused by Lind- 
say's letter were called forth by Helen Tyne- 
dale's kindness. But the notion of a return to 
Ettrick having once seized her, she positively 
pined to carry it out; she longed for the abso- 
lute quiet, and also to wander once more in the 
old haunts of her childhood. 

So a few days saw them safely established 
under the agent's roof, Henry St. Orbe having 
insisted on travelling with them as an escort, 
to his wife's decided displeasure. Coming back 
to Ettrick as she was now doing, forced the 
sense of her loss upon Christian's mind in a 
manner that had not as yet been the case. She 
had been so occupied with all that had occurred, 
with Laurence's accident and her own happy 
love, with Lindsay's cruelty and Hyacinth's 
misfortunes, that the magnitude of her own loss 
had hardly struck her. Now, however, return- 
ing from a distance, and seeing for the first 
time the heap of blackened ruin that was all 
that remained of the stately home of her whole 
life, tears streamed down her cheeks as she 
stood contemplating the wreck. The lives of 
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the inmates, and the plate, were absolutely all 
that had been saved. Pictures, valuable in 
themselves, and endeared by the associations of 
a whole life, all the cherished possessions of 
childhood, rendered precious by their connec- 
tion with that lost mother whose memory both 
sisters almost worshipped; a really priceless 
library, coUected by Sir Loudoun with immense 
care — all had perished ; and although the agent 
assured her that the loss was fully covered by 
insurance, she felt, as so many have done 
before her, that double the sum could not 
replace a precious treasure or valued associa- 
tion. She endeavoured to go among her people 
as usual, but they all held aloof. A sense of 
shame for the cowardly part they had played 
had begun to penetrate even the density of 
the rural mind. It was beginning to dawn 
upon them that to have stood looking on while 
a helpless woman, to say nothing of innocent 
servants, were burnt to death, was an act 
horrible in itself, and possible only to untutored 
savages or trades'-unionists ; and shame made 
them shun Christian's advances in the most 
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determined manner. Not being fully awake to 
the cause, she felt this marked avoidance 
deeply. Was it not enough that they should 
eo grievously have injured her that they must 
fihun her too ? 

It was a bitter drop in her cup, which was 
otherwise now so passing sweet ; but she com- 
forted herself by looking forward to the time 
when Laurence's hand would hold the reins of 
government, assuring herself that all would then 
be well. 

What a change from the Christian of a 
few short months ago, fiill of views of political 
importance, and contemning marriage as re- 
ducing woman to the condition of a slave I 
Love, the mighty leveller, had indeed wrought 
wonders in her case; and though Hyacinth 
had not the spirits either to laugh at or to tease 
her sister, she could not sometimes forbear a 
faint smile at the marvellous alteration in all 
her sentiments — it was what she had always 
predicted ; yet the change was more absolute 
and complete than even she had anticipated. 
She wandered about much alone, spending much 
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time in the Dell, where the russet and gold of 
Autumn were beginning to lay burnishing fin- 
gers on the great beech-tree, and on the feather- 
ing brake; the trails of honeysuckle were 
hidden now by the plumed masses of the wild 
clematis, briony with its bright orange berries 
linked the lower branches to the taller ferns; 
purple fox-gloves reared their heads in stately 
majesty, and the wind sighed through the bul- 
rushes by the side of the lake. 

It was September. Nature was in the prime 
of its age, gently tending towards decay ; there 
was a sort of pause, a hush, a stillness over all 
that suited her melancholy mood far better than 
the brightness, the movement, the full jfresh- 
ness of Spring would have done. Hour after 
hour she sat musing under the beech, going 
over in her mind every action of her life, from 
the day when she had first seen Lindsay, 
endeavouring, poor child, to blame herself, not 
him, for the shipwreck of their happiness, but 
hardly succeeding, in spite of her efforts. At 
every turn Mrs. Marsfield rose before her— Mrs. 
Marsfield, with Lindsay by her side, while she 
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was left alone, and told to amuse herself, and 
considered troublesome and ungrateful because 
such permission failed to satisfy a heart craving 
for love, affection, and her husband's com- 
panionship. 

Then his harshness to her one fault, which, 
try as she would — and she did strive hard and 
long in her endeavour to exculpate him — she 
could not think so very fearful a one, his deter- 
mination to send her from him, and now, last 
of all, his readiness to believe a report, a mere 
newspaper report, as she said bitterly to her- 
self, against her. Was it — could it be possible 
that he had altogether ceased to care for her ? — 
that he had seized on a mere pretext to rid , 
himself of her society? She almost persuaded 
herself that such must be the case, else why had 
he never answered a single letter, or taken the 
smallest notice of her since her departure from 
Park Street ? 

How feverishly she longed for Laurence's 
tidings I To know where he was, what he had 
said, whether he was alone, or whether that 
woman, the destroyer of her happiness, the 
bane of her peace, was stiU in his company. 
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But it seemed as if definite tidings were never 
to reach her. Laurence wrote daily, there was 
that comfort, but he seemed to be no nearer a 
trace of Lindsay than when he departed. He 
had gone straight to Bognor, where it was 
known that Sir Lindsay had stayed for Good- 
wood with Mr. and Mrs. Marsfield, and had with 
infinite difficulty discovered that, when they 
left, it was with the intention of going to 
Southampton, and thence to Havre. This trace 
he immediately followed, and finding himself at 
tavlt on his arrival at the latter port, imagined 
that Trouville would be the most natural place 
to attract a person such as Mrs. Marsfield had 
been represented to him. 

But Trouville, in the height of the season, is 
not an easy place in which to prosecute inquiries 
for people, more especiaUy if the inquirer is by no 
means certain that those for whom he is seeking 
have ever been there at all, or if, having been 
there, they have left. At length, however, 
Laurence contrived to discover that three people 
corresponding to those he sought had left about 
a fortnight before for Paris, and he was even so 
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fortunate as to ascertain the name of the hotel 
to which they were bound. 

The next train that left Trouville for Paris had 
him for a passenger ; but though, on his arrival, 
he found he had been on the right track, and 
that the party he had followed had indeed been 
Sir Lindsay and the Marsfields, they had al- 
ready left nearly ten days, and no one seemed 
clear in which direction they had gone. They 
had apparently been very undecided, and had 
talked of various places — the Engadine, the 
Tyrol, Auvergne, and the Italian lakes among 
the number — and there seemed positively no 
clue as to which of these places, if any, had 
been finally selected. 

Laurence felt fairly nonplussed. When he 
had offered to start in search of Sir Lindsay, 
the difficulties in his path had hardly occurred 
to him, certainly the idea of the extreme proba- 
bility of losing all clue in such a place as Paris 
had never presented itself to his mind. Yet he 
could not bear to go back, to confess himself 
vanquished, to encounter Hyacinth's sad eyes, 
and Christian's certain tears. Besides, if he 
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went back unsuccesssful, he felt he could not 
claim his promised reward of a speedy marriage, 
and yet — ^he hardly saw what there was for him 
to do. He had indeed discovered, or at least 
fancied that he had, that the party had taken 
their departure by the Lyons railway ; but this 
clue was so vague as to suggest to him the re- 
flection that " all roads lead to Rome." At any 
rate, there was evidently no use in waiting any 
longer in Paris ; he would try Lyons, and see 
whether there, or at Dijon, where he would stop 
as a preliminary, any information could be ob- 
tained. Just as he was setting off he received 
a letter from Christian, in which she said, 

" Hyacinth seems to fancy that Auvergne is 
the most likely of the places you mention. She 
has a remembrance of Mr. Marsfield having been 
very enthusiastic about the delights |of a Sum- 
mer tour he had once made there, and of Lind- 
say's having expressed a wish to see it. She 
thinks, too, he is more likely to havejpreferred 
a fresh country, as they were at the Lakes and 
in the Engadine last Autumn. Of course, 
though, he may have changed his mind, and 

r2 
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gone to some place that was not mentioned. 
Still the knowledge of this fancy may be some 
help." 

In the absence of any other due, the assist- 
ance seemed far greater than it really was* 
Laurence's spirits rose, and he studied the route 
to Auvergne with more hopefulness than he had 
yet felt. But when he reached Lyons the ab- 
sence of all trace again disconcerted him, and 
he wi'ote Christian an epistle the reverse of 
hopeful. 

It was on the morning when this had been 
received that Hyacinth, pale and worn, was 
pondering over it on her favourite seat ; a few 
autumnal leaves were floating on the soft air, 
and falling at her feet, and on her dress. Scamp, 
quite subdued, poor fellow, by his mistress's de- 
pression, lay on her lap, looking wistfully up 
into her face, and receiving an occasional tear 
on his long coat; for the weary waiting had 
weakened Hyacinth terribly, and tears were 
seldom long absent from her eyes. Suddenly 
Christian appeared, breathless, and without 
either hat or shawl, with a telegram in her 
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hand. Hyacinth started to her feet, turning, 
if possible, whiter than, she was before, but 
trembled so violently that she was forced to 
reseat herself. 

"What does he sayT she faltered. "Oh I 
Christian, let me see !"— for Christian had not 
breath to speak. But Christian kept the tele- 
gram fast as she gasped— 

" He has found Sir Lindsay I — ^he is alone at 
Clermont." 

« Alone !— thank God!" It was the first 
time that Hyacinth had given any sign of ob- 
jection to her husband's companions, and Chris- 
tian looked at her, surprised at the fervency of 
her tone, and feeling — she hardly knew why — 
that this was some new complication of trouble. 
** Is there nothing more ?" continued Hyacinth. 
"Has he seen him-:-spoken to him? What 
does he say ? Oh ! Christian, Christian, be quick I 
— have pity upon me !" 

" My poor Hyacinth," said Christian, kneeling 
down by her, " Laurence has seen him, but — ^be 
brave, dear — he is not well." 

" He is dead !" cried Hyacinth, rising to her 
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feet, and standiDg vnth wide-dilated eyes before 
her sister. " Where was it ? — how ? — tell me at 
once, if you love me !" 

** No, no, love," cried Christian, frightened at 
her vehemence — " indeed he is not dead ; but 
— but he is very ill. Here, read the telegram 
yourself," and, not much impressed with the 
success of her first attempt at " breaking news " 
to anyone, she thrust it into her sister's hand. 
^^LaurenceCourtray^Clermont'Ferrandj to Christian 
Ettrichy Ettrich Farm^ Elmton. 

^i Found, alone, and alarmingly ill — scarlet 
ever. 

That was all. Hyacinth sat a moment, as if 
stunned, and then, springing up, began to walk 
unsteadily towards the house. 

" Hyacinth — dear Hyacinth I" cried Christian, 
catching her arm, but she was gently shaken 
ofi". 

"Don't stop me, Christian — there is no time 
to lose — I can catch the 12.15." 

" The 12.15 ! Hyacinth, what are you going 

to do r 

"I am going to nurse Lindsay — ^who else 
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Bhould ? Alone, alarmingly ill — oh ! my dar- 
ling, my darling I" she murmured to herself. 

" But, Hyacinth," protested Christian, utterly 
aghast at this unexpected proposal, and hardly 
knowing what was best to do or say, "you 
cannot go — you are not strong enough — not fit 
for such a journey ; you will knock yourself up, 
or you will catch the fever. You cannot go ; 
Laurence will write and tell us everything." 

Hyacinth stopped, and faced round upon her. 

*^It is no use talking, Christian," she said 
quickly. ** If I thought I should break down at 
Elmton — if I felt the journey would be too much 
for me — if I knew I should catch the fever and 
die, start to go to him I should, and must. It 
is my duty, if it is nothing else ; and oh ! to see 
him even once again 1*' she moaned, in a tone 
of anguish that went to Christian's heart. 

She attempted no further remonstrance ; rapid 
du'ections were given to Lady Ettrick's maid, 
and in a very brief space of time the two sisters 
were seated in the 12.15 train. Hyacinth had 
attempted to oppose Christian's accompanying 
her, but the latter was not to be persuaded. 
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posed, had retired to Maisfidd, leaYing hk aon 
and dang^ter-in-law to finish the season with* 
out him ; and Mrs. Maisfield, fireed firom the 
restraint of his presence, amnsed herseli^ with- 
out much regard to appearances. She was 
proud of Sir Lindsay as a conquest, though she 
was as little in love with him as he was with 
her, her share of the intimacy being due to 
vanity, a belief that he adored her, and satis- 
&ction at such a sign of her power as having 
been able to detach him from his wife, whom 
most people considered so fascinating, though, 
for her part, she could not conceive what they 
saw in her ; his, to the pleasure of being court- 
ed, made much of, and amused. 

But to the outer world the effect was much 
the same ; and though Lindsay was either too 
careless to be cognisant of the fact, or found it 
convenient to ignore it, the world had for some 
little time been raising its eyebrows at his and 
Mrs. Marsfield's proceedings, and wondering 
that Mr. Marsfield approved; but that Laura 
should like anybody, or wish to do anything, 
was quite sufficient for Philip, who cheerfully 
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gave his countenance to all her proceedings, 
Lindsay was at no time a good correspondent 
— he hated trouble, and generally put off an- 
swering any letter not absolutely imperative 
until too late; besides, he felt a certain awk- 
wardness in writing to Hyacinth. When his 
anger and annoyance at the drag episode had a 
little cooled down, he was able to reflect that 
really, besides that, he had very little to com- 
plain of; and though he would not have allowed 
it for worlds, and felt not the slightest com- 
punction for the harsh and unwarrantable 
things he had said and insinuated, he still felt 
that having said them rendered it less easy to 
write. On the whole it would be easier not to 
write at all, and, when they met, to act as if 
nothing had happened. It would avoid scenes ; 
and no doubt his displeasure, and her term of 
banishment, would make Hyacinth more careful 
in future. 

It had long been settled that Sir Lindsay 
and the Marsfields were to share the same 
house at Bognor, for Goodwood — an arrange- 
ment which had been made by Sir Lindsay, 
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-without coDsohmglik wife, and winch had natar- 
ally been most distastefbl to her. Thejwereto 
go down on the Saturday previons to the races, 
and it was only a few days before that Mrs. 
3Iarsfield suggested a trip to TrooviUe, as soon 
as Goodwood was over — they conld jnst go 
over for a week, see the place, attend the races, 
and come back long before it was time to go to 
Scotland. 

Sir Lindsay did not mndi care abont the 
scheme — ^he was beginning, in spite of all the 
amusements and distractions wherewith he was 
surrounded, decidedly to miss his wife's pre- 
sence — there was no Hyacinth to turn to, so 
certain to be full of the sympathy, either with 
his pleasure or his annoyance, which when he had 
had it be bad never appreciated. He had 
every intention of writing to tell her of his 
change of plans, and of settling how and when 
they should meet to proceed to Glen Ettrick, 
but there was a good deal to do in giving up 
the house a fortnight before he had intended, 
having meant to spend a week there after 
Goodwood ; in paying off some of the servants, 
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and settling with others as to their journey to 
Scotland, and he left London without having 
written, telling himself that he would have 
ample time at Bognor. 

It is needless to say that such was not the 
case — every day was filled with engagements, 
and the thought of the letter seldom entered his 
mind ; when it did, it was only to be postponed 
to a more convenient season ; and so the week 
passed, and when he reached Trouville he 
argued that it was of no use writing from there ^ 
he would wait now till he got back to England. 
The thought that Hyacinth might be uneasy 
at his prolonged silence did not occur to him ; 
if it had, he would have called it nonsense, and 
observed that "no news was always good 
news," that convenient maxim wherewith the 
idle salve their consciences, and calmly inflict 
xmtold pangs of anxiety on their friends. 

Mrs. Ettrick had started for Germany before 
the Trouville scheme had been mooted, her 
letters therefore were incapable of throwing any 
light upon her son's movements. Trouville, as 
everyone knows, is a bright and cheery French 
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batbing-place, and Sir Lindsay found himself 
exceedingly well amused ; indeed, a week pass- 
ed most rapidly in races, excursions, and other 
amusements, and it was then proposed to spend 
a few days in Paris, before returning home. Of 
course it was of no use to write until he knew 
exactly on what day he would return to Eng- 
land. 

It was in Paris that any intelligence respect- 
ing his wife first reached him. Several acquaint- 
ances passing through, on their way to Switzer- 
land, and other places, shook their heads, hoped 
matters were not so bad as had been repre- 
sented — such things were always exaggerated ; 
inquired where Lady Ettrick was, and generally 
condoled with him in a way which he was 
utterly at a loss to comprehend. He had 
seen no English papers since leaving England, 
and had never even taken the trouble to glance 
at Galignani. Now, however, his curiosity being 
roused, he looked through a whole file of the 
latter paper, and was not long in finding what 
he sought. 

His wrath knew no bouuds; Utterly disre- 
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gardiog the possibility that his wife's account 
of the transaction might be vastly different, and 
that there clearly was some grave misappre- 
hension, as he was represented as having taken 
steps towards obtaining a divorce, a course of 
which he had never even dreamt in his wildest 
moments, he at once believed everything that 
was alleged against her. Very bitter indeed 
were his reflections ; he loved Hyacinth dearly, 
but yet it was more his pride that suffered than 
his affection. Perhaps he might suffer on the 
latter score later, but at present his wrath far 
surpassed his sorrow. 

It took him two days to write the cold and 
bitter letter which rendered his unhappy wife 
so truly miserable, and it was during that period 
that he agreed to accompany the Marsfields in 
some further wandering abroad, Mrs. Marsfield 
finding the laissez-aller life of foreign travel far 
more congenial to her taste, than a prolonged 
residence at Marsfield, where her conduct was 
subject to Lord Cottington's strictures. It must 
have been the love of power, and the reluctance 
to lose her hold over anyone who had once 
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worshipped at her shrine, that could alone have 
made her desirous of retaining Sir Lindsay as a 
travelling companion, for his supposed misfor- 
tunes had had the effect of rendering him ex- 
cessively bitter and cynical, and he was posi- 
tively rude more than once in his strictures on 
women. 

Despite all that he had said to Hyacinth, and 
the cruel way in which he had insulted her, and 
wounded her feelings, by accusing her of flirting 
with Wilfred Lambert, he had never really be- 
lieved that there had been anything wrong in 
her conduct, and it was a terrible blow to him 
to find that suspicions which he had avowed, 
although he had not felt them, had in reality 
been justified by the result. It seemed in- 
credible, yet it was true, that his Hyacinth, his 
Bluebell, who had affected to love him with such 
devotion, and had complained so bitterly of his 
even harmlessly amusing himself with another 
woman, had, so soon as she had left his roof 
in partial disgrace, spent hours and hours 
alone on this lonely island with the man whose 
name, as he had himself told her, had been dis* 
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advantageously coupled with hers. Well, it 
showed how little women were ever to be either 
believed or trusted! She had complained of 
being left alone for hours at a time, but that, as 
he reflected, was sheer nonsense. Was it not 
the case invariably V Did it not occur to every 
woman of her acquaintance t And yet they did 
not make it an e:|cuse for flirting. 

It did not strike him that a young, tender- 
hearted girl like Hyacinth, new to the world, 
in which she had never mixed, and without the 
number of intimate friends usually possessed by 
young married women of her age, a bride, too, 
of but a few months' standing, naturally ex-, 
pected and required far more attention and 
companionship than one who knew everyone in 
her set intimately, and was completely au fait 
of the world and its ways. In &ct, it never 
struck him that he could in apy possible way be to 
blame, and he pitied himself in proportion to 
his condemnation of his wife. He repeated 
over and over again to himself the old argu- 
ments, that she had had everything in the 
world she could require, that her actions had 

VOL. in. s 
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beea untrammdled, and iliat she had been free 
to go wh»e she pleased, and to amuse heraelf in 
sny manner thai she Uked, ntteii j disregaiding 
the &ct that^ to an affectionate and dinging 
natore like hers, sndi fiberty was bat poor com- 
pensation fi>r the companionsh^ and affection, 
the sodetj and the domestic happiness^ for which 
she BO ardently longed. ^ 

As we have said, he was naturally of a some- 
what cold temperament, and although his whole 
capabilities of passion had been ronsed and 
stirred to their depths by his love for Hyacinth, 
still, once possessed of her, his passionate affec- 
tion subsided, and left himself as heretofore, 
the chief and principal object of his regard. 

Could Hyacinth but have fathomed this, she 
would haye been happier, for, being a part of 
him, she would have been well contented that 
he should love himself, and would have been 
ready to minister in every possible way to his 
gratification ; but she did not comprehend that 
all Mrs, Marsfield's attraction lay in her power 
of flattering and amusing him, and fancied that 
she was gaining a hold on his affections, when 
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in reality lie cared absolutely nothing for her 
individually. Poor child 1 she was very young, 
fresh, and genuine ; and, love being the guiding 

• fitar of her own life, she could not realise that 
it was not necessarily that of others, and that 
it was quite possible that her husband should 
be actuated by other motives. 

Lindsay really ^id not comprehend the depth 
and wealth of the affection that his wife lavished 
upon him, endowing him with manifold and 
ideal perfections. The depths, as we have said, 
had been once stirred, but since then his emo- 
tions had resumed the even teuor of their way, 
and though really fond of his wife, and proud 
of any admiration that she excited, his feelings 
were very calm — more as if he had been mar- 
ried ten years than little more than one. So, 
not comprehending that she could possibly re- 
quire more attention or show of affection than 
he had vouchsafed to her, he had no power of 
making excuses for her, and regarding her as a 
willing and incorrigible flirt, lamented much 
that he had allowed himself to be led into the 

' weakness of falling in love, instead of following 

s2 
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hiB mother's pradent oonnselm and manTmg 
his other cousin, of the posBibility of doing 
which he had neyer once doubted. 

He very speedily made up his mind that, as 
he wrote to Hyacinth, he would not return 
to England for a considerable time, but he 
postponed the threatened letter to his law- 
yer respecting their separation. He was 
not usually diffident of his own opinion, or 
anxious to solicit advice, still it struck him that 
in an affiiir of such importance it might be as 
well to hear what his mother had to say before 
committing himself to any decided step. To 
bo sure, her thought of Rockcliffe had not been 
a happy one ; still, if Hyacinth and Mr. Lambert 
were determined to meet, they would probably 
have contrived to do so anywhere. He felt an 
almost savage satisfaction in the thought that 
she must have witnessed his awful death, and 
wondered what excuses she would invent, and 
what plausible explanations she would offer for 
her conduct. 

All these reflections did not, as we have said, 
tend to render him a pleasant companion, still 
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Mrs. Marsfield did not feel inclined to let him 
go, and was anxious to move on from Paris, so 
as to divert his thoughts. Various places were 
suggested, Mrs. Marsfield herself inclining to 
Baden or the Engadine, as offering more social 
inducements than any other places. Lindsay 
was indifferent, but did not encourage the idea 
of the Italian Lakes, saying he had seen them 
so recently. Even his unsensitive nature shrank 
from again visiting the places connected with 
the associations of last year's honeymoon, and 
he felt by no means anxious to encounter all 
the friends and acquaintances that they must 
meet should Mrs. Marsfield's suggestion be 
adopted. 

When, therefore, Philip Marsfield advocated 
the claims of Auvergne, as a district new to 
both of his companions, out of the beaten track 
of tourists, and affording some beautiful scenery. 
Sir Lindsay was at once on his side, and Mrs. 
Marsfield soon yielded, comforting herself for 
the dulness she anticipated by the reflection 
that, as it was a new country, as yet little 
known to tourists, it would have the advantage 
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of being a useful topic of conversation. For 
scenery for its own sake she cared absolutely 
nothing, but it was useful to talk about, and, 
therefore, must necessarily be occasionally en- 
dured. Endurance is, in her case, not too 
strong a term ; she was an essentially indolent 
woman, devoted to luxury, comfort, and ease, 
and only to be roused to exertion by some 
strong excitement, such as hunting, or any 
pursuit in which she could command admira- 
tion. The most lovely view the earth could 
produce would not have recompensed her for 
the annoyance of having to rise an hour earlier 
than usual, or of having to dispense with a 
careful and elaborate toilette. Yet, once started 
on an excursion, she carefully dissembled her 
feelings. She loved admiration, and, if she 
could obtain it in no other way, strove for it as 
an "expert climber," a "better walker than 
women in general," a " capital hand at roughing 
it." Even her husband had no idea how in- 
finitely she would have preferred the smooth 
ways that led to Baden and luxurious hotels, to 
the rugged paths and doubtful accommodation 
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of small Auvergnat villages, or he would cer- 
tainly never have proposed the excursion. He 
had greatly enjoyed his sojourn at Clermont, 
and at Mont Dore, even some years before, 
when the accommodation was presumably 
rougher, and the means of locomotion certainly 
scantier than is now the case ; and he really 
believed that she would prefer a new country 
to the beaten paths so intimately known to 
her. 

They took the journey very quietly, stopping 
two days at Nevers, though why they did so it 
would be hard to say, for Philip Marsfield had 
exhausted all its manifold points of interest on 
his former visit. Sir Lindsay, never much in- 
terested in historical reminiscences, was less 
than ever inclined to care for the antiquities of 
the place, though the old Porte de la Croux, 
with its grey towers and red roof, did elicit an 
exclamation of admiration from him when he 
first saw it in the golden light of the evening 
fiuri ; and Mrs. Marsfield was far more interested 
in the accommodation attainable at the Hdtel 
de la France than in the ancient associations of 
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the town ; or eren in the beantifbl doorwmj of 
the JBomaneflqiie Gathednd of St. Cyr. She 
made some suggestion here of going to Yichy, 
bat her hnsband had evidently set his heart 
on Mont Dore, and Lindsay was too indiffer- 
ent to support her ; so they went on to Cler- 
monty where they spent a few days, taking the 
proper excursions, in which only one of the 
party found the slightest enjoyment. 

As time passed, and Lindsay's wrath began, 
by the nature of things, somewhat to subside, 
his sorrow for the loss of his wife told more 
upon him, and he began to long strangely to see 
her again. Of course when this feeling first made 
itself felt, he dismissed it angrily, blaming him- 
self for such weakness; but struggle as he 
might, it returned, and grew upon him. Per- 
haps never, since the days of his first infatua- 
tion, had his feelings towards her been so 
deeply stirred as they were at the present 
moment. As they drove through the cool pine 
woods, and looked up to the imposing Puys and 
dark volcanic rocks, he was outwardly laughing 
and jesting with his companion, but his heart 
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was far away. He was wondering what Hya- 
cinth's feelings were — whether sorrow for 
"Wilfred Lambert's death or remorse for her 
conduct towards her husband most occupied 
her. He had no thought of relenting, enter- 
tained no doubt as to the truth of that stray 
paragraph, which it might have seemed but 
natural that he should have sought to verify ; 
never thought that his letter had been either 
harsh or hasty. But his heart was very heavy, 
and often when he was looking at Mrs. Mars- 
field's regular features and jet-blac^ hair, he 
saw only the " tip-tilted " nose, the blue eyes, 
and the chestnut curls he loved so well. With 
the keen sensitiveness of insatiable vanity, his 
companion soon observed the change— he per- 
formed all the same services, and paid the same 
attentions which had become habitual, but the 
spirit was gone from them ; the form remained, 
the soul was far away. It was a new sensation 
to her to be wearied of — it was generally she 
who wearied of her admirers, and dismissed 
them lamenting, and, for the moment, incon- 
solable. It supplied a new excitement to try 
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to win him back as they strolled under the 
walnut-trees in the neighbourhood, or lionized 
the still unfinished cathedral, or made excur- 
sions to Boyat, and into the rich valley of the 
Limagne, or the volcanic range of the Monts 
D6me. But her endeavours were in vain, for 
though she did not guess it, there was no fasci- 
nation to be revived — Lindsay had simply cared 
for her as amusing him, and he no longer cared 
to be amused. 

Mrs. Marsfield found the excursion becoming 
dull, and daily more and more regretted Baden. 
There Lindsay, if indifferent, could either have 
been piqued into attention, or easily replaced ; 
but here there was no one to fall back upon but 
her husband, whose devotion was too unvary- 
ing and unquestioned to be productive of the 
smallest excitement, and without excitement 
life seemed to her hardly worth having. 

She soon proposed a move onwards to Mont 
Dore, and her companions were nothing loth, 
Philip being anxious to do the honours of a 
locality to him so interesting, Lindsay being 
restless with grief, and, besides, feeling de- 



^ 
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cidedly unwell. His head felt hot and heavy^ 
his throat parched and burning, and as they 
drove from Clermont Ferrand to Mont Dore, 
leaving behind them the luxuriant plain, with 
its wealth of apricot-trees, and rising gradually 
to the rocky uplands, with their fine gentian- 
studded torf and glowing heather, he felt as if 
benefited by the change from the stifling 
atmosphere of the town to the fresh breezes of 
the hills, and looked with pleasure on the new 
landscape of which Philip Marsfield was so 
anxious to do the honours. 

It was the first week in September, and the 
little watering-place was at its fullest, but it 
had not been a very good season, and they ob- 
tained rooms in the hotel without much dif- 
ficulty. They were the only English in the place, 
save a young doctor and his wife, on their wed- 
ding-tour, the rest of the visitors being princi- 
pally French or Belgians. None of our party 
requiring the waters, they gave themselves up 
to excursions, under Philip's able ciceronage; but 
Lindsay's indisposition increased. While their 
way led under the pine-trees, with their long 
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hanging beards of grey moss, he bore it 
pretty well; but on the third day, when the 
extraordinary clearness of the atmosphere tempt- 
ed them to the ascent of the Pic de Sancy, he 
gave in at the end of the two hours' ride, and 
lay down almost unconscious in the shade of a 
rock, while his companions completed the ascent 
on foot. Instead of seeing the extinct volcanoes, 
crater lakes, and fantastic peaks that surround- 
ed him on every side, there rose before his eyes 
the Glen at Ettrick in all its Summer beauty; 
the huge beech seemed to shelter him from the 
burning sun, instead of the volcanic rock ; wild 
roses and feathery ferns waved before his eyes, 
insteiad of the burnt, hay-like grass that really 
surrounded him ; the sound of the wind among 
the rocks changed into the lapping of the lake 
among the bulrushes ; and when the Marsfields 
returned to where they had left him, they found 
him unconscious. 

What was to be done ? At first they imagin- 
ed it was only sleep, that, being unwell, the 
heat had overcome him ; but it was soon appar- 
ent that something far more serious was the 
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matter. Perhaps never was vision so welcome 
as that of the young Englishman, Dr. Foster, 
and his pretty wife, making their way slowly up 
the steep ascent. Philip went to meet him at 
once, and explained the state of the case. Dr. 
Foster looked very grave. 

" I thought him looking very ill last night,"^ 
he said, *^ very weak and feverish. I had no 
idea you were thinking of the Pic to-day, or, 
slight as our acquaintance is, I should have 
taken the liberty of warning him. I can hardly 
say at present, but it looks like slight sun- 
stroke." 

One thing was clear, that the invalid, though 
slightly restored to consciousness, was in no 
condition to ride down the mountain. Dn 
Foster improvised a species of hammock, form- 
ed of the rugs and shawls that had been 
brought by the ladies in case of rain, and him- 
self superintended the guides who carried Sir 
Lindsay down again to Mont Dore. Though 
no longer in a state of stupor, he was very 
clearly not awake to what was passing around 
him, muttering constantly about shady trees 
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and purling brooks, and calling incessantly upon 
Hyacinth to come to him. 

It was a weary journey homewards, and when 
they had reached the hotel Dr. Forster was a 
long time closeted vnth his patient before he 
emerged to give his verdict. When at length 
he did so, he looked extremely grave. 

" A slight sunstroke," he said. " One that in 
ordinary circumstances would have been of 
ismall consequence, but is serious in connection 
with the other malady. He has scarlet fever, 
and it will probably be a severe attack," 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when Mrs. Marsfield sprang to her feet. 

" Scarlet fever !" she almost shrieked ; " and 
he has been with us constantly I Philip, order 
a carriage at once. We shall have time to get 
to Clermont to-night. Ill go and tell Jennings 
to be ready." 

And without another word she flew from the 
room, and was heard inciting her maid to haste. 
Philip was following her, when Dr. Foster stop- 
ped him. 

** Excuse me," he said, " but do you really 
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mean to fly in this way, and abandon the friend 
who is traveUing with you to the tender mercies 
of strangers V 

Mr. Marsfield looked very uncomfortable ; left 
to himself he would never have thought of in- 
fection, but would have nursed his friend with 
all the little zeal of which he was capable ; but he 
was too accustomed to yield to his wife's every 
wish to be able even to think of opposing her, 
and muttered something about its being imper- 
ative to remove Mrs. Marsfield from all danger 
of infection. 

" She need be in no danger here beyond what 
she has already run," returned Dr. Foster ; " but 
I do not conceal from you that the gentle- 
man " 

*^ Sir Lindsay Ettrick," put in Philip. 

" That Sir Lindsay is already exceedingly ill, 
and will probably become much worse." 

" I will go and talk to Mrs. Marsfield," said 
Philip, feeling guilty of terrible cowardice in 
deserting his friend, yet unable to resist the 
habit that caused him so implicitly to follow his 
wife's wishes. 
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As be ejected, Mrs. Marsfield would hear of 
no delay; she even upbraided bim bodj for 
baving pansed about ordering ibe carriage^ and 
tbereby cansing ber to remain longer in danger. 
^ Sbe would leave Mont Dore if sbe walked all 
tbe way to dermont,'^ sbe declared, and even 
set off witb ber maid on foot, leaving ber bus- 
band to pick ber up in tbe carriage. 

Mr. Marsfield delayed seeing Dr. Foster again 
until just as he was starting, and then explain- 
ed hurriedly how grieved he was to leave his 
friend ill, but that he could not possibly expose 
hig T.ife to a danger which was bo greatly en- 
hanced by her excessive terror of the malady ; 
hoped that Dr. Foster was going to remain at 
Mont Dore, and would give Sir Lindsay the 
benefit of his professional care; and, almost 
without waiting for a reply, sprang into the 
carriage, and started to overtake his wife. 

An expression of unspeakable contempt was 
on Dr. Foster's face as he turned back into the 
hotel. Not knowing the whole state of the 
case, he believed Philip to be as nervously 
terrified as his wife, thereby doing bim great 
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injustice, and could not resist expressing warmly 
to his bride his indignation at the delsertion of 
the sick man. 

" It is lucky we are here, or he would be left 
to the mercy of the French doctors, and bled 
to death," he said; and Mrs. Foster heartily 
agreed in rejoicing that they were there to be 
of service, though it was an unwelcome and 
somewhat gloomy interruption to their brief 
honeymoon tour. 

But when, the next day, Lindsay grew alarm- 
ingly worse, Dr. Foster was in despair at having 
been so occupied by the heartlessness of the 
Marsfields as to have quite omitted to make 
any inquiries respecting • where his patient's 
friends were to be found, or to whom he was to 
write. Sir Lindsay himself was utterly unable 
to afford information, being in a sort of coma- 
tose stupor, and though the doctor searched 
every paper he could find, none gave the slight- 
est clue. The name was totally unknown to 
him, and it really seemed as if this young Eng- 
lishman had dropped from the skies into a 
small watering-place in Auvergne, and might — 
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na J, as ihe days went on, it seemed probaUy 
would — die on his hands, withont his having 
the power to commnnicate with a single rela- 
tire. 

Meanwhile the Marsfields, having seen as 
mndi as they wished of Anvergne, had gone on 
to Yichy ; bat here Mrs. Marsfield was speedily 
bored, and at length they determined to go to 
Aix-les-Bains before turning their steps home- 
wards. Philip often thought with compunction 
of Lindsay lying friendless and alone in a 
foreign hotel, but Mrs. Marsfield declined to 
feel any anxiety, averring that, as an English 
doctor was with him, it was all right. 

To reach Aix it was necessary to pass through 
Lyons, where they spent a night, and it was 
owing to their doing so that Laurence Courtray 
found the long-lost clue to Sir Lindsay's where- 
abouts. He did not know the Marsfields by 
sight, and it was the merest chance that brought 
him into the corridor at the moment that Philip 
was directing a waiter to find Mrs. Marsfield's 
maid. The name caught his ear ; he stopped, 
bowed, inquired if he had the pleasure of speak- 
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ing to Mr. Marsfield, and in a few moments 
was in possession of the whole state of affairs. 
Before ten minutes were over, he had discovered 
that a train was just starting for Clermont, and 
was seated in it, anathematizing Mrs. Marsfield 
in no measured terms, but thanking Providence 
for having put him on the track at last. From 
Clermont he telegraphed to Christian, before 
setting out for -Mont Dore. 
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CHAPTER XL 

'' O woman ! in our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please. 
And variable as the shade 
By the light -quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !" 

Marmion, 

"VTE VER before had Christian realized the pos- 
-^^ sibility of feeling so utterly ignorant and 
helpless as she did when fairly started on her 
journey with Hyacinth. K her belief in femi- 
nine supremacy had not been killed before, her 
feelings of timidity, ignorance, and general dis- 
comfort must have given it its death-blow. 
She had never set foot off British soil, and 
dreaded unspeakably her first experience of 
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foreign travel unsupported and unassisted. It 
is true that Hyacinth had considerable ex- 
perience, but it was only necessary to look at 
her to see that little help could be expected in 
that quarter. She sat, pale and wan, her eyes 
fixed on vacancy, and it was very evident that 
her mind was too completely fixed on what 
might be happening at Mont Dore, to enable 
her to be of the least practical use in getting 
there. 

Christian reflected ruefully that Laurence 
could never have either intended or expected 
them to set off the instant his telegram arrived, 
or he would not have added at the end that 
promise of writing. She hoped he would not 
be vexed — at any rate, she could not help it ; 
she was quite powerless to restrain her sister, 
and she could not have let her go alone now, 
worn out and unfit to travel as she was. But 
like all things much dreaded, the reality of the 
journey proved infinitely less terrible than its 
anticipation. As we have said, they caught the 
night mail in London, found the sea smooth as 
glass— an immense relief to Christian, who had 
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dreaded unspeakaUy being iD, and incapaUe 
of taking care of Hyacinth — and got a carriage 
to themselves and the maid at Calais. If only 
she could have seen her sister sleep! Bat 
despite all the pains she took to arrange her 
the most comfortable conch possible nnder the 
circximstances, whenever she glanced in her 
direction the bine eyes were still open, still 
fixed in the same vacant stare. 

Christian felt greatly alarmed — snrely some- 
thing terribly wrong must be the matter with 
her, or Blnebell would not look like that ! She 
spoke to and endeavonred to rouse her, and 
Hyacinth would answer rationally, rouse her- 
self for the moment, and then subside once 
more into the former stony calm. The first 
thing that seemed really to ajSect her was to 
find, when they had driven across Paris and 
reached the other station, that the train for 
Nevers had been gone just ten minutes, and 
that there was no train that would suit till 
nearly five in the afternoon, and that it was 
impossible to reach Clermont-Ferrand before 
six the next morning. This information com- 
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pletely roused her — she questioned and cross- 
questioned the various officials, till even French 
patience and politeness were sorely tried ; and 
when at length convinced that earlier move- 
ment was hopeless, sat down on a bench and 
burst into tears. Though hardly experienced 
enough to know what a salutary relief they 
were to the overcharged brain, Christian felt 
duly grateful for anything that had broken the 
stony stillness that had begun to terrify her. 
She soothed her sister as well as she could, 
persuaded her to go to an hotel, swallow some 
food, and take some rest, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing her fall into a calm sleep. 
Though calm, it was not however of long 
duration, anxiety to be in time causing Hyacinth 
to insist on being at the station fully two hours 
before the train started ; but short as it was, it 
did good; and Christian was relieved to see 
that, though she looked worn and fragile, the 
fixed gaze and pre-occupied manner had en- 
tirely disappeared. She had busied herself 
with inquiries respecting their journey, and was 
dismayed to find that, when the thirteen hours 
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travelling necessary to reach Clermont-Ferrand 
were completed, there remained six hours more 
before they could find themselves at Mont 
Dore. 

Nearly forty-eight hom-s of incessant travel- 
ling, with only the halt in Paris, is a consider- 
able undertaking, and Hyacinth was little fit for 
«uch fatigue ; still Christian knew it would be 
useless as well as cruel to urge delay upon her. 
Who could tell what might be occurring in that 
remote village ? Whether the slightest delay 
might not be the cause of their being too late, 
of Hyacinth losing the satisfaction of being re- 
conciled to her husband ? 

Lindsay's name had never passed his wife's 
lips since the tidings of his illness had arrived ; 
in her heart she had not the slightest shadow oi 
hope. She pictured herself arriving just too 
late — too late to close the dark eyes she loved so 
well, and that had once looked so adoringly 
upon her ; too late to hear the cruel accusations, 
made in haste and in error withdrawn ; too late 
to tell him all, and to assure him of her un- 
swerving affection. All the anger she had not 
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unnaturally felt at his neglect and barBhness 
had utterly passed away; he was again her 
adored Lindsay, the only one for whom she 
ever had cared, or ever could care. Even Mrs. 
Marsfield faded into insignificance now. Had 
not Laurence said he was alone ? There never 
could have been anything between them, or she 
never could have left him alone, ill in a strange 
place I It was doubtless only her own jealous 
affection that had made her so intolerant of 
their intimacy ; and it was not wonderful that 
Lindsay should have been Avearied and annoyed 
by her groundless complaints, which must have 
seemed to him a want of confidence on his 
wife's part. 

And so she continued to reproach herself, 
taking, like a true woman, on her own shoul- 
ders, all the blame, of which she deserved not 
the slightest particle, and prepared to endure, 
without a murmur, any reproaches that Lindsay 
might make to her, if only she found him alive. 
If — that was the question ! 

All through that long and weary night, when 
the hours seemed never to pass, and the train 
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oawled slowly on, at what appeared, to her 
anxiety, waltdng pace ; all throagfa that long 
drhre, as, leaving Clermont and its yalley, with 
its walnnt and apricot-trees behind th^n, they 
climbed slowly npwards towards their destina- 
tion, seeing the rising son illnmine one dark 
Pny after another, catching first the rocky 
summit of the Pic de Sancy ; throngh that last 
moment when, turning into the volcanic valley 
Mont Dore itself lay before them, that terrible if 
— that fearful possibility — ^was her sole thought. 
If she were too late, if she could never again 
pour her affection into his ear, never hear from 
his lips that he understood and acquitted her, 
it seemed to her as if life would be utterly un- 
bearable — as if there would be nothing left for 
her but to die. 

Though as a rule timid to an excessive 
degree about infection, she never gave even a 
thought to the fact that the malady from which 
Lindsay suffered was violently infectious — to 
be with him was all her thought; that once 
insured, come what would, she should be at 
peace — a state of feeling that would have been 
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quite incomprehensible to Mrs. St. Orbe, Mrs. 
Ettrick, or indeed to any of those who were in- 
clined to misjudge and condemn her, but who 
had little idea of the utter and complete devo- 
tion with which she regarded Lindsay. 

At length the weary journey was over, the 
goal was reached, and the very first sight to 
greet their eyes was Laurence Courtray, stand- 
ing outside the hotel door, in earnest confabula- 
tion with Dr. Foster. Their appearance was 
hardly a surprise to him ; he had guessed that 
Hyacinth would never rest till she was herself 
on the spot, and had entertained a tolerable 
certainty that Christian would accompany her, 
but he was hardly prepared for the rapidity of 
their journey, and had not expected them until 
the next day at the earliest. Hyacinth sprang 
to the ground almost before the carriage 
stopped. 

"What news?" she said, in a voice husky 
and almost inaudible. " Is he alive ?" 

" Alive — ^yes, but very, very ill. I am glad 
you are come. Dear Lady Ettrick, indeed you 
cannot go to him," — as she turned to enter the 
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house — " the fever is of a maligaant type, and 
most infectious. Dr. Foster will tell you the 
fiame ;' he has two excellent nurses, Soeurs de 
Oharite from Clermont." 

''You will take me to him at once," said 
Hyacinth, turning to Dr. Foster. " K you do 
not, I must jBnd my own way. Nothing shall 
keep me from him. It is my right ! — ^he is my 
husband 1" 

" But the infection. Lady Ettrick," began Dr. 
Foster ; but she stopped him. 

" I care nothing for that. I will do anything 
you require, take any precautions you may judge 
necessary, but my place is by my husband's 
bedside, and nothing you can say will prevent 
my going to nurse him." 

There was a determination both in her tone 
and her appearance that convinced Dr. Foster 
that further opposition was useless, and, with a 
glance at Laurence that conveyed his sense ot 
the fact, he turned into the hotel, closely follow- 
ed by Hyacinth. 

"Laurence, is there any hope?" questioned 
Christian, when they were left alone. 
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" No more than must exist while life remains,'^ 
he answered, gravely. "He has never been 
conscious since I arrived ; but I cannot be too 
thankful that I came, or we might never have 
heard what had become of him. The MarsJSeld& 
fled in such terror that they never even thought 
of giving Dr. Foster any clue to his friends." 

" Fled ! — do you mean to say they knew he 
was so ill, and yet left him alone to die among 
strangers ?" exclaimed Christian, scarcely able 
to believe her ears. " Oh I it is impossible ! — 
they could never have been so wicked ; besides, 
they would have written." 

*' It is as I tell you," answered Laurence, and 
he proceeded to detail all the circumstances of 
the fortunate encounter at Lyons, and every- 
thing that had occurred since his arrival at Mont 
Dore. He had not himself seen Sir Lindsay, 

Dr. Foster, when he found that he was not a 

* 

very intimate friend, having urged him not to 
do so, assuring him that there was nothing that 
he could do that would not be infinitely better 
done by the two nurses whom, immediately on 
perceiving the gravity of the case, he had sum- 
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moned from Clermont — that a strange face in 
the room might irritate the patient^ impervious 
as he seemed to outward influences, and point- 
ing out the advantage of his avoiding the risk 
of infection, 

'^ Of course, if I could have done any good, I 
should not have minded that," pursued Lau- 
rence ; " but when he told me I might really 
do harm, it was different. What a mercy it 
was that he was here, for, as he says, the French 
doctors would have done nothing but bleed 
him." 

Here Dr. Foster made his appearance, and 
beckoned Laurence to a little distance from 
Christian. 

" A better symptom than I could have hoped," 
he said; "he evidently recognised her; this 
being the case, her presence at this crisis is of 
the greatest value. Is she usually strong? 
She looks terribly fragile, and the journey has 
been a great strain upon her." 

"Yes, she is fairly strong," answered Lau- 
rence, "but" (feeling that he had better con- 
fide in the doctor at once) " for the last two 
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months she has had considerable strain upon 
her mind, and it has told upon her terribly." 

" I guessed something of the sort," said the 
doctor. " Well, I am sorry, but we must risk 
it; it would be everything to him to see his 
wife's face when he wakes ; all his wandering 
has been about her, and murmuring brooks, and 
waving trees. Except in the determination 
not to quit his side. Lady Ettrick seems per- 
fectly docile, swallowed the bella-donna I gave 
her without a word, and assented to all my 
directions at once. By-the-way, you had better 
give the other lady — her sister ? — strange, the 
absence of any likeness — you had better give 
her some bella-donna at once. We will do our 
best to escape with only one case, but I fear it 
is almost hopeless." 

After the first recognition of his wife, which 
had been so slight that none but an experi- 
enced eye could have perceived it, Lindsay re- 
lapsed once more into the feverish torpor, 
broken only by intervals of low, murmuring, 
rambling talk. How Hyacinth strained her 
ears to catch his words, and how thankful she 
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felt to catch nothing but her own name, and to 
realise that he had gone back mentally to the 
happ7 time at Ettrick, when they were all-in-all 
to each other ; she perfectly understood all the 
allnsions, knew foil well the lapping of the water 
among the bnlmshes, the whisper of the wind 
among the trees, of which he mnttered. She 
had had little hope, she thonght, as she had 
sat counting the hours during those two miser- 
able nights of travel, but she knew now that 
her most desponding thought had been san- 
guine compared with any which she now enter- 
tained. He looked ^o worn and ill, his head 
closely shaved, his cheeks hollow, and his eyes 
wild with fever when they were not closed in 
stupor; recovery seemed absolutely hopeless; 
she could only pray for a return of conscious- 
ness — for a few moments' power to comprehend 
what she had to tell, that she might have the 
comfort of feeling that he died forgiving her. 
Still, if this blessing were not to be vouchsafed 
to her, it was inexpressibly soothing to feel 
that, when off its balance, his mind had reverted 
to the old happy days of love and confidence, 
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instead of dwelling on later and more troubled 
scenes. 

The Soeur de Charity, who had been prepared 
for hysterics and fainting-fits, or, at least, for 
floods of tears and cries of despair, hardly knew 
what to make of the pale, silent lady who knelt 
immovable by the bedside, her eyes fixed on 
the invalid's face, or else bent her head on her 
clasped hands in silent prayer. 

^^ Ellea sont froidea ces Anglaises^*' was the 
decision with which she at length dismissed the 
subject, although feeling duly grateful for that 
same coldness, as saving her from the necessity 
of care and assistance save to her one patient. 

Hyacinth seldom either moved or spoke ; she 
did what Dr. Foster told her, swallowed either 
food or cordial mechanically, and without re- 
sistance, only opposing one thing — any sugges- 
tion of rest, that would necessitate her leaving 
the sick-room for a single instant. She would 
rest in the large chair, but she placed it so that 
Lindsay's face was in full view, and the Soeur 
averred that her eyes never closed. Not know- 
ing the circumstances, or being aware of her 
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agonizing dread that, if she slumbered for an 
instant, Lindsay might die without a word, 
leaving her to drag through what life might 
remain to her wretched and unforgiven, Dr. 
Foster was puzzled by her persistence, and, 
when it had continued for three days, consider- 
ably disturbed by apprehensions of its eflfect 
upon her health. 

" It cannot last," he said to Laurence — " she 
must break down. Cd<nnot you get her sister to 
urge prudence upon her?" 

But Laurence, who, knowing the state of the 
case, fathomed to a certain extent the nature of 
Hyacinth's feelings, shook his head, and replied 
that it would be of no use — that things must 
take their course ; and that he believed it would 
do her less harm to leave her alone than to 
disturb her. That night the crisis came. After 
hours of violent fever and excitement, Lindsay 
fell into a profound slumber, and while it lasted 
Hyacinth remained on her knees by his side, 
dreading that in his excessive weakness he 
might pass away in his sleep, and her chance 
shoiild be lost. But she was not doomed to be 
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SO severely tried. Late in the afternoon he 
awoke, and though puzzled at his surroundings, 
and evidently bewildered, he quite certainly 
recognised her, for he put out his hand, and 
faintly murmured her name. 

" Lindsay ! dear Lindsay I" and she bent 
down and kissed him fervently; but almost 
before she had done so, his eyes had again 
closed, and he was once more asleep. Despatch- 
ing the nurse for Dr. Foster, she resumed her 
watch, her hand clasped in his. For the first 
time she dared to hope, for the first time tears 
rose to her eyes and streamed in torrents down 
ber cheeks. It seemed now as if her anxious 
watching might be rewarded, as if he might 
live to tell her he once more trusted her. 

Dr. Foster soon came, delighted at the im- 
provement, for which he had hardly dared to 
hope, and shared her watch till the next 
awakening, when he administered a cordial, 
and Lindsay, after a few murmured words, 
hardly intelligible even to his wife, to whom 
they were addressed, once more sank to rest. 
" Let me implore you to lie down now, Lady 

u2 
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Ettrick," said Dr. Foster. " The crisis is safely 
past, and probably this sleep will continue for a 
considerable.period. If you will take the rest yon 
so much need now, you will be refreshed, and 
of use when he is well enough to recognise you 
and enjoy your society. No strength will bear 
such a strain as you have put on yours for the 
last five days without breaking down at last» 
so be warned in time and take rest now, that 
you may be of use later. I will promise to call 
you if anything occurs." 

It was sorely against her inclination. She 
felt so keenly, vividly awake, as if sleep had 
become a thing no longer requisite to her ; still 
a certain swimming before her eyes, and buzz- 
ing in her ears, warned her that after all there 
was a limit to her strength, and so at length 
she yielded, on the understanding that she was 
to be called the moment he awoke. 

'' But as I have given her a tolerably strong 
sleeping-draught, I hope he will wake several 
times before she does," was Dr. Foster's report 
to Laurence. " It would certainly require some 
serious symptoms to induce me to disturb her." 
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Fatigue and the anodyne combined did their 
work. Hyacinth slept undisturbedly for more 
than twelve hours, and awoke unspeakably 
refreshed. 

"How is he? I must go to him," were her 
first words to Christian, who, at her first move- 
ment, was bending over her. 

"He is better, love — quite free from fever. 
Dr. Foster is delighted. He is asleep now, so 
lie quiet and rest a little longer." 

But Hyacinth was not easy till she was back 
at her post ; and Lindsay, waking soon after, 
greeted her with a smile that amply repaid her 
for any loss of rest. He was terribly weak, 
though gaining strength every hour; and it 
soon became apparent that he was dimly con- 
scious that something had occurred, something 
that affected him and Hyacinth, but that he had 
forgotten its nature for the present, and was 
vainly stri^Hing to recall it. He would lie and 
look at her in a puzzled, troubled sort of way, 
and pass his hand across his eyes, until the sleep 
of exhaustion would again overcome him. 
Hyacinth watched him anxiously, longing with 
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almost feverish eagerness to make all clear and 

straight between them, yet restrained partly by 

the dread of exciting him, partly by anxiety a» 

to whether or not he would be as satisfied, as she 

hoped, with her explanation. It seemed impos- 

sible that he should not be, and yet — she 

feared, doubted, dreaded, while she longed for 

the moment when her fate would be decided. 

The looked-for moment came in the still hush 

of a late September afternoon. Hyacinth had 

been out for the daily half-hour insisted upon 

by Dr. Foster, and, a slight flush on her pale 

cheeks, was leaning back in the huge carved 

oaken chair, gazing dreamily out into the 

golden sunshine. All was still save the hum 

of the bees in the garden below — one of those 

still, glorious days when to sit still and dream 

is to feel that life is indeed a blessing — one 

of those afternoons when everyone, however 

energetic his temperament, sympathises more 

or less with the description of the bliss of the 

lotus-eaters, Lindsay lay with his eyes closed, 

and his wife believed that he slept, until he 

startled her by saying, 
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"Hyacinth, how came I here?" 

Somehow, often as she had pictured to her- 
self the re-awakening of his memory, this 
method of its commencement had not occurred 
to her, and she stammered somewhat, in her 
dread of awakening recollection too rapidly^ as 
she replied, 

" You were travelling here, and were taken 
ill." 

A pause — he was evidently trying to remem- 
ber something ; then he said, 

" Was I travelling with you V" 

The blood rushed to her face. 

" No," she answered, in a very low voice. " I 
was in England." 

" But some one was with me: We went up 
the Pic de Sancy. It was so hot. I didn't go 
alone." 

" No." She judged it would be better to tell 
him who had been his companions, rather than 
let him excite himself by the effort to recol- 
lect. " You were travelling with the Mars- 
fields." 

" The Marsfields !" Another long pause — he 
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was too weak to think quickly ; then at length, 
*' Are they here f " 

A stab to poor Hyacinth I Was it, could it 
be possible his thoughts were still centred on 
that woman who had left him to die or to re- 
cover as he might, with never a thought of 
womanly aid and nursing. 

" No," she said quietly. " Mrs. Marsfield was 
afraid of the fever. They left the moment they 
knew you were ill." 

Another long pause — this time for nearly an 
hour ; then in a low voice he said, 

*' I can't remember. I don't know what was 
the feveV, and what was reality? Hyacinth, 
was there a cloud between us ? 1 seem to have 
some dim shadow — is it a dream, or what ?" 

The moment had come. Kneeling by his 
side, and taking his hand in hers, she whis- 
pered, 

" Lindsay, my own husband, it was no dream 
— it was a reality ; but a reality bom only of 
misapprehension. You believed too easily that 
I had failed in my duty to you, that I had cared 
for and encouraged the attentions of another : 
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I was foolish and careless, and in a moment of 
irritation you accused me of flirting, and sent 
me away from you. Then, when we were 
separated, you saw a wicked lie in a news- 
paper, and, oh 1 Lindsay, you believed it — ^you 
wrote to tell me you did, and that you would 
never see me again, and you nearly broke my 
heart. Lindsay, I have praj'-ed day and night 
that if you must die — which for days I thought 
you must — ^you might at least recover con- 
sciousness, and hear me swear that never in my 
inmost thought have I been untrue to you." 
And bending her head down on his hand, she 
burst into a passion of tears. With a great 
effort Lindsay raised himself, bent over and 
kissed her. 

** I believe you," was all he said ; but no elo- 
quence could have been so much to her as those 
simple words. 

" All is right between us," she said to Chris- 
tian that night ; and Christian embraced her 
silently, mingling tears of joy with hers. 

The weight of uncertainty as to what had 
occurred being removed from his mind, seemed 
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to have a most beneficial effect upon Sir Lind- 
say, who began to mend apace. His next 
inquiries were as to how Hyacinth had arrived 
at Mont Dore, which necessitated a considerable 
amount of family history, a'nd first introduced 
the fact of Christian's engagement. At this his 
amazement knew no bounds — though he had at 
one time imagined her ready to accept him, he 
had since believed her devoted to a state of 
single blessedness, and teased Hyacinth con- 
siderably by mquiries as to how she had dis- 
posed of many of her anti-matrimonial theories. 
However, his wife was too thankful to hear his 
laugh once more to object to anything that he 
could do — even to his ridiculing her dariing 
Christian ; and when he was able at length to 
join the party downstairs, Christian herself, 
though blushing furiously and glancing shyly at 
Laurence, fearing that he might be hurt for her, 
joined merrily in his jokes at her expense. 

Having seen Lindsay well on the road to- 
wards convalescence, Dr. Foster took his de- 
parture, accompanied by the blessings and 
warmest good wishes of those to whom he had 
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been of such infinite succour. It had been a 
somewhat dismal honeymoon for his pretty 
little wife, for during the first days of Lind- 
say's illness, he had rarely left the patient's 
bedside ; but she bore it well, entering into the 
true spirit of her husband's profession, and 
feeling nothing but thankfulness that he should 
have been on the spot when so sorely needed. 
Still she could not help an occasional regretful 
thought of the charming tour in the Pyrenees 
which they had lost, for Dr. Foster had already 
outstayed the limits he had allowed himself for 
his holiday, and they were obliged to hasten at 
once back to London. 

Thanks to the doctor's precautions, the rest 
of the party had escaped infection ; but Hya- 
cinth was worn nearly to a shadow, and he 
gave it as his decided opinion that both for her 
sake and her husband's the next "Winter should 
be spent in a warm climate. He remained long 
enough to superintend Lindsay's removal to 
Clermont-Ferrand, for the season at Mont Dore 
had long been ended, and the Autumn winds 
blew cold and bleak down the valley. 
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Laurence devoted himself to the amusement 
of the invalid in a manner that was the more 
praiseworthy as he had conceived a feeling of 
strong dislike towards his future brother-in-law. 
Having a very sincere affection for Hyacinth^ 
and fully appreciating the gentle womanliness 
of her nature, it seemed to him that anyone who 
could neglect her for such a cold, heartless crea- 
ture as Mrs. Marsfield, must be utterly unworthy 
of affection such as his wife lavished upon him. 
But when he knew Lindsay intimately, he began 
to modify his opinion. True, he had behaved 
with much coldness and selfishness, but it was 
very clear that it was firom no lack of affec- 
tion for Hyacinth, but almost entirely from 
thoughtlessness ; he had never been accustomed 
to think of others, and had never realized how 
selfish and self-seeking had been his conduct, 
or how acutely his wife had felt his neglect. 
Laurence also soon came to understand what 
bis feelings had been towards Mrs. Marsfield. 
They were chiefly those of gratified vanity at 
finding himself still able to touch a chord 
that had vibrated of old, and at being dis- 
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tinguished by the notice of a very handsome 
woman ; and partly the pleasure of being amus- 
ed without having to give himself any annoy- 
ance, all the trouble of the flirtation being 
taken off his hands. 

In short, like so many more amongst us, 
Lindsay had been rather weak than wicked, 
and Laurence hoped that the shock of realizing 
all the mischief which his weakness had wrought 
might prove a salutary lesson to him for the 
future, more especially as it was impossible to 
doubt that his love for Hyacinth was strong 
and enduring. One day, after their arrival at 
Clermont, he had ventured to advert to the 
subject of the fatal paragraph, and had succinctly 
related his journey to Rockcliffe, and the com- 
plete refutation with which he was provided. 
Lindsay heard him in silence, shook his band 
warmly, and at length said, 

" I must have been mad ever to doubt my 
Hyacinth ! Poor child I I was very harsh. I 
never reflected how differently she had been 
brought up from all the fashionable women 
around her, or realized that, from ignorance of 
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the world, she might do things in all innocence 
capable of a very different constmction. Thank 
you for what you have told me ; but from the 
moment I recognized her by my bedside all 
shadow of suspicion disappeared. My mother 
should have warned me that I was hasty ; but 
— she never liked Hyacinth — ^they did not suit 
each other. But my sister — surely she must 
have defended her from calumny ?" 

'^ I am afraid Mrs. St Orbe hardly understood 
her/' said Laurence, who did not like to say 
what he knew to be the case — that most of the 
mischief-making and evU reports had origi- 
nated with Ursula. " But " — ^turning to a more 
cheerful subject — " Lady Ettrick never can say 
enough in praise of Captain St. Orbe. He 
seems quite to have won her heart ; and indeed 
Lady Tynedale is nearly as enthusiastic." 

" He always was a good fellow ! " was all 
Lindsay's reply, but a vow of gratitude was 
registered deep in his heart. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

*' Seeing either sex alone 
Is half itself, and in true marriage lies 
Nor equal, nor unequal. Each fulfils 
Defect in each, and always thought in thought. 
Purpose in purpose, wiU in will, they grow, 
The single, pure, and perfect animal, 
The two-celled heart beating with one full stroke, 
life." 

Tlie Princess. 

TT is on a lovely morning in the ensuing April 
-*• that we again have a glimpse of the various 
actors in this brief history. Agreeably to Dr. 
Foster's advice, no idea had been entertained of 
returning to England before the early Summer. 
Although his recovery had been a complete one, 
it was long before Sir Lindsay regained either 
strength or energy, and the strain once removed 
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from her mind, and the necessity for exertion 
over, Hyacinth's nerves and strength proved to 
be in a terribly shattered state. The thought of 
the soft air and the dolcefar niente of the sunny 
South was pleasant to both of them, and as 
neither felt much inclined for general society, 
Nice and Cannes were passed over, and Mentone, 
with its heavenly climate and lovely views, 
selected in their stead. 

Christian proposed returning home, beUeving 
that it was her duty to return to her own ap- 
pointed place ; but Hyacinth would not hear of 
it, and Lindsay was so thoroughly changed that 
she was able frankly to accept the invitation so 
cordially given, and to believe that he really 
wished her to join them. 

Of course Christian, having consented, Lau- 
rence Courtray's presence, as forming one of 
the party, was a matter of course ; so, as soon 
as Lindsay's returning strength enabled them 
to leave Clermont-Ferrand, Auvergne was left 
behind, and by gentle stages they reached the 
MediteiTanean. 

The Riviera had seemed surpassingly beauti- 
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ful to Hyacinth when, but one short year before, 
her eyes had feasted on the changing hues pf 
the sapphire sea, or rested in unwearying ad- 
miration on lovely flowers and luxuriant foli- 
age ; but now, when she had lived through a 
twelvemonth so full of emotions that it seemed 
as if years must separate it from that happy, 
careless honeymoon-time ; when she had known 
care and sorrow, that, though it had happily 
now passed away, must leave a remembrance, 
a faint shadow of what had been, over all her 
future life ; and when, by having been made to 
suffer, all her feelings and perceptions were 
deepened and intensified, the beauty of the 
scenery, the richness of the colouring, the soft 
balminess of the sweet southern air, the rich 
perfume of the orange-blossoms, the perfect 
quiet, and, above all, the constant companion- 
ship of her husband, as gentle and as adoring 
as he had been in those halcyon days which 
she had feared were gone for ever — all these 
things, coupled with the sight of her darling 
sister, the person she loved next to Lindsay, 
happy with the lover of her choice, formed a 
VOL. III. X 
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whole which seemed to her nothing lees than a 
foretaste of Paradise. 

At first the husband and wife generally sat 
or strolled together, while the lovers wandered 
off on more adventurous excursions than were 
suited to their invalid companions. And in 
these solitary rambles each learnt better to 
know and to esteem the other, though Chris- 
tian, while happy in Laurence's love, could not 
restrain her wonder at how he had learnt to 
care for her in the days of her presumptuous 
folly. She was indeed a different person from 
the self-satisfied and somewhat dictatorial 
Christian with whom we first made acquaint- 
ance, and it was never without burning blushes 
of shame and annoyance that she recalled the 
absurd speeches which had then seemed to her 
so wise and so unanswerable. Laurence was 
well aware of her feelings, and never allowed 
himself in any way to refer to her former views 
or complete conversion, a generosity which 
deepened Christian's love almost to adoration. 
She appreciated with a swelling heart the deli- 
cacy and the tact with which he invariably 
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turned any conversation that might lead to the 
Bubjeet, and felt that no devotion conld ever 
convey one half that she felt for him. And 
Laurence, having, from the transparent truth- 
fulness of her nature, a pretty clear knowledge 
of her feelings and sentiments, was well repaid 
for the forbearance he exercised, and congratu- 
lated himself daily on the rich treasure of the 
nature he had won. The second love, in which 
he had so utterly disbelieved, promised him a 
far richer harvest of happiness than that first 
one, in which his views of feminine truth and 
honour had suffered such disastrous shipwreck. 

There will be many a pleasant memory of 
this happy time treasured up between the 
leaves of the sketch-book which accompanies 
the lovers in their rambles, and which Laurence 
diligently fills with suggestions for future pic- 
tures ; while Christian reads to him the poetry 
which hitherto she has neglected for her own 
special studies, or sits silent, too happy to 
speak, admiring the wealth of beauty, both of 
form and colour, presented to her gaze. 

Gradually, as the balmy air restored the 

x2 
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etrength and energy of the invalids, Lindsay 
and Hyacinth would join them in more extend- 
ed excursions. They drove to Bordighera, and 
rambled amidst the palm-trees ; they patronized 
the sure-footed donkeys, and by their aid 
ascended the beautiful mountain ridges, and 
there, sheltered by the pine-trees from the sun, 
gazed out through the warm air over the purple 
sea. There was hardly a goat-track among the 
olives or the pine-woods with, which they did 
not soon become familiar. Grimaldi and Cas- 
tellare, St. Agnese and Roccobruna, with its 
ruined castle and crimson rocks, were soon 
household words to them, and they never tired 
of the open-air life, of watching the changing 
hues of the sunny sea, of gathering the lovely 
flowers that grew everywhere in profusion, of 
inhaling the delicate scent of the lemon-blos- 
soms, or of sketching the picturesque figures of 
the girls who bring the fragrant fruit in baskets 
poised on their graceful heads from the shel- 
tered nooks where alone the lemon-tree grows 
and thrives. 
It was a period of perfect rest, of complete 
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holiday, such as occArs but seldom in this busy 
•world, and they fully appreciated the charm, 
and feared to break the spell by referring to the 
time when they must go forth once more into the 
hurry and bustle of life. The first sound from 
the outer world that penetrated their Paradise 
was the intelligence, conveyed in a letter from 
Mrs. Ettrick, of the death of Mrs. Marsfield 
from a fall in the hunting-field. They were too 
much engtossed with each other and their lotos- 
eating life to pay much attention to the ne\vs- 
papers, and, had it not been for Mrs. Ettrick's 
letters, would have been hopelessly behindhand 
in knowledge of what was passing in the world. 
Hyacinth could hardly analyse accurately her 
own feelings. Horror at the accident, and at 
the sudden death of one with whom her life 
had been so much mixed up, sincere sorrow for 
the bereaved husband, of whose misery none 
who knew him could doubt ; a secret sense of 
relief that never again need she dread that 
baneful influence exerted over her husband ; 
anger at herself for even thinking it possible 
that such could ever again affect him, yet an 
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irrepressible thankfulness that all cause of 
anxiety was for ever removed. All these feel- 
ings possessed her by turns, and left her alter- 
nately sorrowful, jubilant, and shocked at her- 
self for being so. 

Lindsay was naturally distressed at the sud- 
den death of one he had known so well, but his 
vanity, not his heart, had been the tie binding 
him to Mrs. Marsfield, and though shocked at 
the catastrophe, it was only as he would have 
been at its occurrence to any other of his friends. 
All his former adoration for Hyacinth had re- 
turned, deepened by the feeling that he had 
neglected and injured her, and yet been unable 
to shake her devotion ; he could only wonder 
how he could ever have thought any other 
woman worthy of a moment's attention. 

Towards the end of February, when the in- 
valids had been for some time fully restored to 
health, Laurence Courtray began to plead with 
Christian for an early marriage. It had been 
intended that the ceremony should take place 
on their return to England, but, as he urged, 
there was no necessity for delaying it so long. 
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If they were married quietly at Mentone they 
could spend their honeymoon in Italy, and she 
would see Florence, and the studio in Bome 
where he had worked so long. This latter was a 
strong inducement to Christian. She marvelled 
at and reverenced Laurence's talent, and longed 
to see the abode where his principal triumphs 
had been achieved ; if they were not married 
till their return to England, there would be no 
possibility of Rome before the following Winter. 
Besides, her heart was too entirely his for her 
to be able to resist his entreaties, and it was 
soon settled that the wedding should take place 
in the middle of March. 

Hyacinth often smiled to herself when recall- 
ing all Christian's former theories, and the par- 
ticular horror she had always had of a woman's 
being obliged to lose her name when she married. 
There was little chance of such utterances now. 
The stern, self-asserting Christian had entirely 
vanished, and in her stead was left a woman 
even more loving, trusting, and yielding than 
the generality of her sex. If she had had her 
way, everything she possessed Would have been 
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settled upon Laurence, but this he would by 
no means allow, and she was forced reluctantly 
to acquiesce in the arrangement by which, 
should she have no children, Ettrick would re- 
vert to Hyacinth. 

When the announcement that the marriage 
was to take place abroad was made. Lady 
Tynedale wrote at once to say that they should 
come out on purpose to be present, and to hope 
that Christian would allow her two little girls 
the delight of being bridesmaids. All her for- 
mer prejudice against her elder cousin had been 
swept away by the devotion to Hyacinth which 
she had witnessed while the sisters were toge- 
ther at Tynedale, and she willingly confessed 
that her husband's insight into character, as 
evidenced by his predictions respecting Chris- 
tian, had been superior to her own. Mrs. 
Ettrick wrote, condemning the idea as great 
folly — how could Christian possibly get her 
trousseau? — a remark which greatly amused 
its object, who avowed herself quite indiflferent 
as to whether her full paraphernalia were pur- 
chased before or after her marriage. 
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** Lindsay," said Hyacinth, the morning of 
the receipt of Lady Tynedale's letter, as they 
sat together on a rock, looking out over 
the purple sea, watching the snowy line of 
breakers at the foot of Uape St. Martin, and 
faintly distinguishing the dim outline of the 
Isle St. Marguerite, while the soft air blew 
gently in their faces, laden with the scent of 
orange and lemon blossom, of roses and starry 
jessamine — "Lindsay, couldn't we get Helen 
to choose us a present for Christian ? We can 
get nothing suitable here." 

Lindsay smiled. 

" I have thought of that already. I wrote to 
Lady Tynedale at once." 

" Lindsay ! what did you say ?" 

^' I asked her to take charge of a case which 
would be sent to her from my banker's. Blue- 
bell, you were very unhappy last year when I 
found out that Christian's diamonds were really 
inalienable heirlooms, and would not let you 
give her yours in exchange. Am I wrong in 
thinking that those diamonds are the present 
that you would rather give Christian than any- 
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thing eUie t Bluebell I — child I — ^why are you 
crjring so t" and he drew her fondly towards 
bim. 

It was some moments before she could speak ; 
his angry refusal respecting those very dia- 
monds had been a blow to her such as he little 
guessed, and now to find that without a word 
from her he had suggested doing the very thing 
which of all others she wished, gave the finish- 
ing touch to her happiness, and made her feel 
as if all her sorrowful experiences had been but 
a troubled dream — as if she had awoke to find 
once more the perfect husband of her early 
married life. Lindsay was well pleased, though 
she gave him no answer, her hand sought his, 
and an eloquent glance said more than words. 
Christian accepted the diamonds with far more 
pleasure at the change which their spontaneous 
gift argued in Lindsay's disposition, and the 
consequent promise of happiness for Hyacinth, 
than at t<he possession of the jewels themselves. 

The wedding was very quiet, no one being 
present but the Tynedales and the old family 
lawyer to see the bride in her simple white 
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muslin and wreath of real orange-blossoms ; but 
few more gorgeous displays promise more real 
happiness. Afber a fond adieu between the 
sisters, Mr. and Mrs. Courtray startsd for San 
Kemo, their first halting-place on their way to 
Florence ; and in a few days Sir Lindsay and 

« 

Lady Ettrick were to set forth on their return 
to England. 

It was the last evening before their departure 
that, as they sat watching the sun casting his 
setting glory over the purple sea, Lindsay 
pressed a kiss on his wife's Ups as he mur- 
mured, " My own Hyacinth, no more misunder- 
standings between us any more for ever," and 
with moistened eyes, but a happy smile, she 
whispered, 

"Your own Hyacinth for ever, but never 
* Wild Hyacinth ' any more." 



THE END. 
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"My object in this work has been to give an Impartial view of the present state 
of the Church of England, its condition and its prospects, the great names and the 
remarkable movements that have emerged within its borders. I have endeavonred 
to give sketches, free from all party bias, of oar present Bishops and Deans, so 
far as they illustrate the ecclesiastical and literary nistory of our own day and tiie 
remarkable phenomena of Bitnalism and Bationalism." — Dedkatian. 

" This work is good in conception and cleTerly ezecntedf and as thoronghly 
honest and earnest as it is interesting and able, 'me style is original, the thought 
yigoroos, the information wide and thorough, the portrait-painting artistic, and 
the comments keen enough to gratify and impress any student or thinker, whether 
or no he be inclined to endorse all the opinions of the author. There is not a 
chapter that any intelligent reader is likely to leave unfinished or to find uninter* 
esting. Moreover, there is with the scholarly ability so sincere an earnestness, 
and so much devotional feeling of a refined and simple sort, tender and true, that 
we believe no one will be able to go through the volumes without being comKjious 
of having received a new impression of good, and without having learned a regard 
for the writer."— JbAn BtUl. 

«< We think it will be admitted that Mr. Arnold has achieved his task with a 
large amount of success. He presents a general view of what tiie Ohuroh has been 
doing during the last forty years ; but the bulk of the work is taken up with 
sketches of Uie leaders with whose names contemporary Ohurch history is asso- 
ciated. Mr. Arnold is thus able to give a personal mterest to his narrative, and to 
cast many side lights on the infiuences which have determined the direction of 
event& He displays considerable power of seizhig the salient points of a striking 
character, and presenting them in a clear and forcible style.*' — Olobe. 

'*Mr. Arnold's book is very readable. It contains a great deal of useful and 
interesting information which has not been available before, and is full of lively 
sketches and entertaining anecdotes. It will give that view of a number of emi- 
nent personalitieB whom we have long known by name that is so generally 
attractive and popular. It is right to say that Mr. Arnold does not write in the 
spirit of a partisan, and is evidently anxious to be fair to men of different schools." 
'-'JEnglisMndepmdenL 

COSITAS ESPANOLAS ; or, Evert-day Life in 

Spain. By Mrs. Harvey, of Ickwell-Bury, Author of •* Turkish 
Harems and Curcassian Homes." 1 toI. 8vo. 15s. 

**A charming book; fresh, lively, and amusing. It may confidently be recom- 
mended to all readers who want to know something about the inner life of Spain. 
It does not pretend to instruct the reader about any unknown places, but gives the 
impressions which new scenes and a new nationality made upon the mind of a 
cultivated member of good society ; thus it becomes pleasant reading, and forms a 
delightful mental relief to those who want sometmng more solid than current 
fiction, and yet need relaxation. Mrs. Harvey describes Gibraltar, Madrid, the 
Escurial, the Alhambra, Seville, and many other places; and there is a freshness 
and sincerity about the account which causes it to seem as new as if the topic had 
never been treated before. The descriptive faculty is very largely developed in our 
author, and some of the passages relating to scenery are extremely fine, and lay 
the view before the eyes to pe^ection. What makes the book still more attrac- 
tive is the keen sense of humour manifested throughout'*— Posf. 

" A most delightful and interesting volume. Good sense and amusiog anecdotes 
abound. * Oositas Espanolas * must become a standard work.**— CScMirt JoumaU 

"A delightfully entertaining book, full of reliable infonnation."— Jfeuen^er. 

*• In this amusing book Mra. Harvey sketches ft series of pictures of Spanish life 
as it is, each a gem in its way."— GVofte. 
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"In two handiome Yolnmeg Mr. Dixon here gives ns the first inBtalmwit of » 
new historical work on a most attractive subject The book is in many reapeets » 
favourable specimen of Mr. Dixon's powers. It is the most painstaking and 
elaborate that he has yet writtea. .... On the whole, we may say that the book 
is one which will sustain the reputation of its author as a writer of great power 
and versatility, that it gives a new aspect to many an old subject, and presents in 
s. very striking light some of the most recent discoveries in English history.**— 
Athenmum. 

" In these volumes the author exhibits in a signal manner his special powers 
and finest endowments. It is obvious that the historian has been at especitu pains 
to justifv his reputation, to strengthen his hold upon the learned, and also to 
extend his sway over the many who prize an attractive style and interesting narrsr- 
tive more highly than laborious research and philosophic insight"— Jfomtiijjr Post 

*> The thanks of all students of English history are due to Mr. Hepworth Dixon 
for his clever and original work, * History of two Queens.* The book is a valuable 
contribution to English history. The author has consulted a number of original 
sources of information — ^in particular the archives at Simancas, Alcala, and Venice. 
Mr. Dixon is a skilful writer. His style, sbigularly vivid, graphic, and dramatic-— 
is alive with human and artistic interest Some of the incidental descriptions 
teach a very high level of picturesque power.*' — Daily News, 

" Mr. Hepworth Dixon, in his new work, has chosen a theme at once intrinsi- 
cally Interesting and admirably fit for illustration by his practised and brilliant 
pea The lives of Catharine of Aragon and Anne Boleyn give ample scope to a 
writer so clear and vivid in his descriptions, so lifelike in his portraiture, so de- 
oidnd in his judgment, and whose sparkling vivacity of style can be shaded off, 
when necessary, by such delicate touches of tenderness and pathos. For pleasant 
reading and very effective writing we can warmly commend Mr. Dixon's volumea'* 
Daily TtlegrapK 

" Two fascinating volumes. It is a work of careful criticism and conscientious 
Investigation."— tStondard. 

VOLS. III. 8g IV. OP THE HISTORY OF TWO 

QUEENS : CATHARINE OP ARAGON and ANNE BOLEYN. 
By W. Hrpworth Ddcon. Second Edition, Demy 8vo. Price SOs. 
Oomploting the Work. 

"These concluding volumes of Mr. Dixon's • History of two Queens ' will be per- 
used with keen interest by thousands of readera Whilst no less valuable to the 
student, they will be far more enthralling to the general reader than the earlier 
half of the history. Every page of what may be termed Anne Boleyn's story affords 
a happy illustration of the author's vivid and picturesque s^le. The work should 
be found in every library."— Pott 

** Mr. Dixon has pre-eminent^ the art of interesting his readers. He has pro- 
duced a narrative of considerable value, conceived in a spirit of fairness, and 
written with power and picturesque effect"— Z>(n7y Nem. 

♦' Mr. Dixon has completed in ttiese volumes the two stories which he has narrat- 
ed with BO much grace and vigour. Better still, he has cast the light of truth upon 
Inoidenta that have not been seen under that liight before. Full of romantic and 
dramatic sentiment as the story of Catharine is, we think that the more absorbing 
interest is concentrated in the story of Anne Boleyn. Never has it been told so 
fttlly^ so fairly, or so attractively."— i^ota <md Q^erits, 
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** The anther of this very interesting memoir was a French gentleman of ancient 
lineage, who left his home in Normandy to enter the service of Napoleon L in 
1804, and, having distingoished himself in the Grand Army, retired from military 
life in 1833, and survived to witness the war of 1870, and the outbreak of the Com- 
mune of 1871. The personal career of M. de Gonneville, as we see it in his modest 
account of himself, presents a number of points of interest — ^for he was an officer 
of no ordinary merit— intelligent, vigilant, and with great presence of mind. His 
autobiography conveys a lively notion of the French gentilhomme of the present 
century, who preferred giving his sword to his country to leading a life of intrigue 
and inaction, and yet never forgot tiie traditions of mia class, and the associations 
of the throne of St Louis. Hie most valuable part of these memoira, however, 
consists in the light they throw on the great age of military wonders and revolution 
which passed before M. de Gonneville's eyes, and which is often illustrated with 
more clearness by the simple chronicles of eye-witnesses of events than by tiie 
efforts of more ambitious writers. The work contains some interesting details on 
more than one campaign of the Grand Army which have not, we believe, been dis- 
closed before ; and it adds to our knowledge resi)ecting the struggle in Poland and 
Prussia in 1807, and several passages of the Peninsular War. It brings us, also, 
within the presence of Napoleon L, and some of the chiefs who upheld the fortunes 
of the First Empire ; and its anecdotes about that extraordinary man are evidentiy 
genuine and very characteristic. It introduces us to the inner life and real state 
of tiie Grand Army, and lays bare the causes of its strength and weakness. The 
work discloses a variety of details of interest connected with Napoleon's escape 
from Elba, the Hundred Days, the Bourbon Restoration, and the Bevolntion of 
Jtdy, 1830. On the whole, readers who care to know what an honourable soldier 
heaid and s^d of the most wonderful time in modem history will find in these 
pages much to delight them. We have dwelt at length on this instructive record 
of the experiences of a memorable age, and can commend it cordially to our 
readersi" — The Times. 

" The recollections of Colonel de Gonneville form an interesting contribution to 
the library of memoirs on the history of the last seventy yeara We must not 
expect to find here a scientific account of strategic operations — a book like those 
of Jomini or Napier: M. de Gonneville merely aims at giving a description of the 
principal incidents in the erratic life of a soldier who went through all the cam- 
paigns of the Bepublic and of the Empire. His style is very Mreeable, and the 
variety of scenes through which he conducts us from France to Germany, taking 
ItaJy and Spain on the way, keeps the reader constantiy interested.**— /Sfot. Review., 

RAMBLES IN ISTEIA, DALMATIA, and MON- 

TENEGRO. ByR. H. R. 1 voL 8vo. Us. 

" The author describes his wanderings brightiy and pleasantiy, and his account 
will probably induce many to visit one of the most picturesque and interesting 
comers of Europe."— <SftofKftirdl 

"A handsome and trustworthy voluma The book is pleasantiy written, and 
may prove useful to all taking the author's advice with reference to their next 
vacation tiip."--Athenanm. 

** What with his sprightiy anecdotes, his clever sketches, and his instructive 
scraps of history and description, & H. B. weaves together a pleasant and very 
entertaining book.*'— iSramtn«r. 

** Montenegro and Dalmatia may certainly be commended to all who are weary 
of the beaten tracks, and R H. R is a well-informed and entertaining guide to 
their scenery, legends, and antiquities**— 6^vq>A^ 

" The most readable portion of this interesting work is that devoted to a descrip- 
tion of life in Montenegro, which the author sketches in ft very bright and lively 
faBhion.'*—^o6e. 
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LIFE OF THE ET. HON. SPENCER PEECEVAL ; 

InclndiBg His Corresponcleiice. By His Grandsop, Sfbrcbs Wal- 
PQUL 2 vols. 8to, with Portrait. dOs. 

Thli work eont>hi» Lettwi from the King, the FrineeB^ent, flie Dukes of Com- 
berisad, WttStingtoo, Pordsad, BSdunood; Lcxds IiTen[K>o], GraiTillfl^ Orqr, 
Loagfaboroai^ Speoeer, WeOeslej, Looadsle, CMtlereigh ; Mr. FItt, Mr. Adding- 
ton, Mr. Canning, and other dfatingaislied moL 

**Mr. Waipciei'M work refleets credit not only on Ids indnstry in fiomitning an 
important hlogn^slbj from aotlieatie material, bat also on his eloqneDoe, power of 
interpreting political change, and general lit^ary address. The Inogr^;^ win take 
rank fai Cfor llteratare, both as a faithful reflection of the statwnnan and his period, 
as slso for its phflosophic, k«ical, and diamatie completenesa"— Ifonns^ Fo$L 

** In Mr. Percersl's biogrsphy his grandsim has nndoabtedly msde a Tenable 
addition to onr Pariiamentsjy history. The Ixx^ is fnU of interest**— i>ai7y ITe 



LIFE OF MOSCHELES ; with Selections from 

HIS DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE. By Hb Wife. 

2 vols, large post 8to, with Portrait. 248. 
** This life of Moscudes will be a Tslnable book of reference for the mnaical lus* 
torisn, for the contents extend orer a period of threescore years., commencing witii 
1794, and ending at 1870. We need scarcely state that all the portions of Mosehe- 
les' dianr which refer to his intercomse with BeeihoTen, Hummel, Weber, Gaemy, 
Spontini, BoBsini, Auber, Hal^vy, Schumann, ChMnbini, Spohr, Mendelssfdm, F. 
E^vid, Chopbi, J R Cramer. Clementi, John Held, Habenecdc, Haiq>tmann, Kalk- 
brenner, Ejesewetter, C. Elingemann, Lablache, Dragonetti, Sontag, Persisni, 
Malibrsn, Paganini, Bachel, Bonzi de B^nis, De Beriot, Ernst, Donzelli, Cinti- 
Damorean, Chelard, BochM, Laporte, Charles Eemble, Paton (Mrs. Wood), 
SchrMer-Devrient, Mrs. Siddons, Sir H. Bishop, Sir G. Smart, Staudigl, Thalberg. 
Berlioz, Velluti, G. Young, Balf e, Braham, and many other artists of note in their 
time, will recall a flood of recollections. It was a delicate task for Madame Mos- 
cheles to select from the diaries in reference to living persons, bather extracts have 
been judiciously made. Moscheles writes fairly of what is called the * Music of the 
Future ' and its disciples, and his judgments on Herr Wagner, Dr. Liszt, Buben- 
stein, Dr. von Billow, LitoUf, fta, whether as composers or ocecutanta, are in a 
liberal spirit He recognizes cheerfully the talents of our native artists, Sir Stem- 
dale Bennett, Mr. Macfarren, Madame Arabella GK>ddard, Mr. John Bamett, Mr. 
Hullah, Mrs Shaw, Mr. A. Sullivan, Ac The celebrities with whom Mos^eles 
came in contact, include Sir Walter Scott, Sir Bobert PeeL the late Duke of Gam- 
bridge, the Bunsens, Louis Philippe, Napoleon the Third, Humboldt, Henry Heine, 
Thomas More, Count Nesselrode, the Duchess of Orleans, ProfL Wolf, io. Li- 
deed, the two volumes are full of amusing aaecAoXeB.'*—AtAenoeum. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE 

AND ENGLAND. By Lady Clementina Davies. 2nd Edition. 2y. 

Among numerous other distinguished persons referred to in this work are : — ^Louis 
XVI, Marie Antoinette, Louis XVIII, the Duchesse D'Angouleme, Napoleon I, 
the Empress Josephine, Queen Hortense, Charles X, Louis Philippe, me Duko 
and Duchess de Berry, the Count de Chambord, the Emperor Alexander, King 
Frederic William, Prince Talleyrand, Prince Esterhazy, Blncher, Ney, Soult, 
Fouch^ the Polignacs, Talma, Napoleon III, the Empress Eugenie, the Duo 
de Momy, Goimt d'Orsay, Victor Hugo, George IV, Queen Caroline, Prince 
Leopold, the Princess Charlotte, the Duke of York, the Duke of Wellington, 
Lord Byron, Sir Walter Scott, Sir H. Davy, Tom Moore, Mr. Barham, Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the Kembles, Mrs. Jordan, Miss Stephens, Mile. Mars, Madame Gatalani, 
Mile. Bachel, the Countess Quiccioli, Lady Cork, Lady Blesedngton, &a. 

" Two charming volumes, full of the mos interesting and entertabiing matter, 
and written in plain, elegant English. Lady Clementina Davies has seen much, 
heard much, and remembered well Her unique and brilliant recollections have the 
interest of a romance, wherein no character is flotitions, no incident untrue.**— Pos/. 
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A BOOK ABOUT THE TABLE. By J. 0. 

Jbastbeson, Author of "A Book about Doctors," "Lawyers," 
" The Clergy," &c. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. 

Fbincipal Contezits:— Grace at Meals; Britons at Table; Antique Feasting; 
Apidan Precepts; The Form of Oary| Culinary Ooloorists; Death in the Pot 
and Dish Covers; Medl»yal Menns; Warners and Subtleties, Ancient and 
Modem; Carving and Carvers; Forks and Napery; Horn, Bell, and Gong; 
Manners and the Want of tiiem ; Spits and JacKS ; Cruelties and Curiosities ; 
Numbers at Table ; Soup ; Fish ; Joints and Steaks ^ie and Pie Tart : Poultry ; 
Goose ; Game ; Bread and Vegetables ; The Salad : £ggs ; Dessert; Ordering of 
Feasts ; Cook Shops and Club Houses ; The Folk Lore of Feeding ; Epicures ; 
Political Gkistronomy ; Cooks and their Natures ; Cookery Books. 

"This book is readable and amusing from first to last No one ought to be 
^thont it No point of interest concerning the table or its appurtenances is left 
untouched. Bacy anecdotes coruscate on every page."— Jfomtn^ Pogt. 

**Mr. Jeaffreson chats pleasantly about meats and manners. We cordially 
recommend to every class of readers his very amusing and instructive volumes. 
They are racy in style, rich in anecdote, and full of good sense." — ^Standard. 

** In Mr. Jeaffreson's * Book about the Table,* the whole science and art of gas- 
tronomy are illustrated with everything bearing upon the subject Mr. Jeaffreson 
is always entertaining, and in these volumes he may claim to be also instructive." 
—DaUff Newt. 

** We leave Mr. Jea£Freson*s book to its public, only remarking that where the 
author has gone over beaten ground, he pleasantly awakens old memories, and 
where he beats fresh covers, he procures for us abundant sport" — Athenasum. 

** A readable and amusing book about the curiosities and antiquities of gour- 
mundittt embracing all that bears upon 'dining, from the grace before meat to the 
roll of cookery-books and their authors, duly served up with an appropriate spice 
of jest and anecdote."— (TrajxAic 

"This work ought to be in every library and on every drawing-room and dub 
table, as one of the most delightful and readable books of the day. It is full of 
information, interest, and amusement" — Ccwi JovmaJL 

" The best book Mr. Jeaffreson has produced. It surpasses in information and 
amusement all English works upon the table hitherto printed." — Sunday Times. 

" Two capital volumes, full of pleasant reading on a subject which has more 
or less interest for every reader."— mStotomon. 

WORDS OF HOPE AND COMFORT TO 

THOSE IN SORROW. Dedicated by Penuission to Thb Queen. 
Third Edition, 1 vol. small 4to, 5s. bound. 

" These letters, tiie work of a pure and devout spirit, deserve to find many 
readers. They are greatly superior to the average of what is called religions 
literature."— iitAeruetifTi. 

"The writer of the tenderly-conceived letters in this volume was Mrs. Julius 
Hare, a sister of Mr. Maurice. They are instinct with the devout submissiveness 
and fine sympathy which we associate with the name of Maurice ; but in her there 
is added a wmningness of tact, and sometimes, too, a directness of language, which 
we hardly find even in the brother. The letters were privately printed and circu- 
lated, and were found to be the source of much comfort, which they cannot fail 
to afford now to a wide circle. A sweetly-conceived memorial poem, bearing 
the well-known initials, '£. H. P.\ gives a very faithful outline of the life."— JHfifA 
(Quarterly Review. 

"This touching and most comforting work is dedicated to The Queen, who too^ 
a gracious interest in its first appearance, when printed for private circulation, and 
found comfort in its pages, and has now commanded its publication, that the 
world in general may profit by it A more practical and heart-stirring appeal tf> 
the afflicted we have never examined.*' — Standard. 

" These letters are exceptionally graceful and touchfaig, and may be r^ad with 
profit"— fl^^Atc 
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VOLS. L & n. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWEK. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Sixth Edition. 8yo. 30b. 

OoimMn :— The Pile— Inner Ward and Outer War*— The Wharf— Biyer BiAte— 
The White Tower— Oharlea of Orleant— TJnde Gloucester— Prieon Bole e-^Be an- 
ehamp Tower— The good Lord Cobham— King and Cardhial— The PQgrimage 
of Gh-ace— Madge CheTne—Heire to the Crown— The Nine Days* Queen— De- 
throned— The Hen of Kent— Courtney- No Cross no Crown— Oranmer, Lati- 
mer, Bidley— White Boses— Princess liargaret— Plot and Counterplot— Mon- 
sieur Charles— Bishop of Boss— Murder of Northumberland— Philip the Con- 
fessor-Mass in the Tower— Sir Walter Baleigh— The Arabella Plot— 
Baleigh*s Walk— The Villain Waad— The Garden House— The Brick Tower 
—The Anglo-Spanish Plot— Factions at Court— Lord Grey of Wilton- 
Old English Catholics— The English Jesuits— White Webbs— The Priests* Plot 
—Wilton Court— Last of a Noble Line— Powder-Plot Boom— Guy Fawkes— 
Origin of the Plot— Vinegar House— Conspiracy at Large— The Jesuit's Move- 
In London— November, 1806— Hunted Down^ln the Tower— Search for Gar- 
net—End of the English Jesuits— The Catholic Lords— Harry Pennr— -The 
Wizard Earl— A Beal Arabella Plot— William Seymouiv-The Escape— Pursuit 
—Dead in the Tower— Lady Frances Howard— BobertOarr— Powder Poisoning 

Fsox TBS TnfBS:— "All the civilized world— English, Continental, and Ame- 
rican—takes an interest in the Tower of London. The Tower is the stage 
npon which has been enacted some of the grandest dramas and saddest tragediee 
in our national annal& If, in imagination, we take our stand on those time-worn 
walls, and let century after century flit past us, we shall see in duo succession the 
majoritv of the most famous men and los^ely women of England in the olden time. 
We shall see them jesting, Jousting, love-making, plotting, and then anon, per- 
haps, commending their souls to God in the presence of a liideous masked figure, 
bearing an axe in his hands. It is such pictures as these that Mr. Dixon, with 
considerable skill as an historical limner, has set before us in these volumes. Mr. 
Dixon dashes off the scenes of Tower history with great spirit His descriptions 
are given with such terseness and vigour that we should spoil them by any attempt 
at condensation. As favourable examples of his narrative powers we may call at- 
tention to the story of the beautiful but unpopular Elinor, Queen of Henry IIL, and 
the description of Anne Boleyn's first and second arrivals at the Tower. Then we 
have the story of the bold Bishop of Durham, who escapes by the aid of a cord 
hidden in a wine>1ar; and the tale of Maud Fitzwalter, imprisoned and murdered 
by the caitiff John. Passhig onwards, we meet Charles of Orleans, the poetio 
French Prince, captured at Agincourt, and detained for five-and-twenty years a 
prisoner in the Tower. Next we encounter the baleful form of Bichard of Gloucester, 
and are filled with indignation at the blackest of the black Tower deeda As we 
draw nearer to modem times, we have the sorrowful stoiy of the Nine Days* 
Queen, poor litUe Lady Jane Grey. The chapter entitled **No Cross, no Crown '* 
is one or the moat affecting in the book. A mature man can scarcely read it with- 
out feeling the tears ready to trickle from his eyes. No part of the first volume 
eelds in interest to the chapters which are devoted to the story of Sir Waiter 
Ueigh. The greater part of the second volume is occupied with the story of the 
QunMwder Plot. The narrative is extremely interesting, and will repay perusal. 
Another (yiMie ceMftrv possessed of a perennial interest, is the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury by Lord and Lady Somerset Mr. Dixon tells the tale skilfully. Incon- 
plusjon, we may congratulate the author on this work. Both volumes are decided- 
ly attraotiv^ and throw much light on our national history.** 

ON THE WING ; A Southern Flight. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Alfbsd Momtqomirt. I.toL 8to. lis. 

. ";^ ?^^ «ntertatning and instructire work, which holds the attention speO-bonnd 
lP_!r?-y *i.P**^ It contains the following chapters :— La Belle Provence, Monaco, 
if i^oe, Rom^ Naples, Italian Life. Pompeii, Sorrento, Capri, AmaU, tek 
|^» the beat the most original, and freshest work ever written on i 

VOUTNtll. 
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VOLS. HL & TV. OF HER MAJESTY'S TOWER. 

By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. DEDICATED BY EXPRESS 
PERMISSION TO THE QUEEN. Completing the Work. Third 
Edition, Demy 8yo. dOs. 

CoimtNTs:— A FaTonrite ; A Favourite's Friend ; The ConnteBB of Suffolk ; To the 
Tower ; Lady Oatherino Manners ; House of Vllliers ; Bevolntion ; Fall of Lord 
Bacon ; A Spanish Match; Spaniolizing ; Henry De Vere ; The Matter of Hol- 
land : Sea Affairs ; The Pirate War ; Port and Court ; A New Bomanzo ; Move 
and Counter-move ; Pirate and Prison ; In the Marshalsea ; The Spanish Olive ; 
Prisons Opened; A Parliament; Digby, Earl of Bristol; Turn of Fortune; Eliot 
Eloquent; Felton*s Knife; An Assassin; Nine Gentlemen in the Tower; A 
King's Bevenge ; Charles L ; Pillars of State and Church ; End of Wentworth ; 
Laud's Last Troubles; The Lieutenant's House; A Political Bomance; Phi- 
losophy at Bay ; Fate of an Idealist ; Britannia ; Killing not Murder; A Second 
Buckingham; Boger, Earl of Castlemaine ; A Life of Plots ; The Two Penns; 
A Quaker's Cell ; Colonel Blood ; Crown Jewels, King and Colonel ; Bye House 
Plot ; Murder; A Patriot; The Good Old Cause; James, Duke of Monmouth; 
The Unjust Judge ; The Scottish Lords ; The Countess of Nithisdale ; Escaped, 
Cause of the Pretender; Beformers and Bef orm , Bef orm Biots ; Sir Francis 
Burdett; A Summons to the Tower; Arthur Thistlewood; A Cabinet ConncU 
Cato Street; Pursuit; Last Prisoners in the Tower. 



"Mr. Dixon's lively and accurate work."— 71ifne«. 

** This book is thoroughly entertaining, well-written, and instructive."— ^aromtncr. 

"These volumes are two galleries of richly painted portraits of the noblest 
men and most brilliant women, besides others commemorated by English 
history. The grand old Boyal Keep, palace and prison by turns, is reviviflM in 
these volumes, which close the narrative, extending from the era of Sir John Eliot, 
who saw Baleigh die in Palace Yard, to that of Thistlewood, the last prisoner im- 
mured in the Tower. Few works are given to us, in these days, so abundant in 
originality and researdi as Mr. Dixon's.^— /Stondord 

WILD LIFE IN FLORIDA ; With a Visit to Cuba. 

By Captain F. T. Townshbnd, F.R.G.S., 2nd Life Guards. 1 vol. 
8vo, with Map and Illustrations. 15s. 

" Captain Townshend has given us a volume decidedly above the average of 
books of mingled travel and sport He writes in an easy, pleasant fashion.'*— 
Athenoeum. 

" This book Is brightly and pleasantly written.*'— Pa7{ McHt Gazette. 

"Whoever takes up this book will not lay it down till he has read it all through. 
Captain Townshend^s descriptions are everywhere vivid, reliable, and pleasant 
reading; and the shooting chapters tell of *bags ' of fl^g game and of tussles 
with large animals, such as are capable of making the British sportsman's month 
water. There is a good deal of valuable political and social information given 
about Florida and the parts adjacent^ and a highly instructive chapter on the 
actual working of negro slavery and coolie *Free Labour' in Cuba." — UnUed 
Service Gazette. 

" Captain Townshend presents us with a striking and graphic account of * Wild 
Life in Florida,' embodyhig the most Axact and latest information concerning that 
state. He has written a very stirring, readable and interesting book. His 
description of Cuba forms not the least interesting portion of IV—Stmday Times, 

"Captain Townshend's work is instructive and entertaining. It contains chap- 
ters for all readers, racy narratives, abundance of incident, compendious history, 
important statistics, and many a page which will be perused witii pleasure by the 
JBportsman and naturalist"— Court Journal 

" Captain Townshend enjoys a good reputation as a traveller. His book is one 
eminentiy worth perusal There is not a little information on the geography and 
natural history, uie resources and society of Florida, to be gathered from tiie 
volume, which is intelligently and picturesquely written."— standard. 
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NOTES OF TBAVEL IN SOUTH AFKICA. 

tj ih« lftt« C. J« AimaufOff, Andior of ''Lake Kgxmi,'' ■'lbs 
OkArrago Rirer.'' ke, Edited bj L. Iaoid, AxAor of * Field 
Hport« of ili4» NoTtli of Europe." 1 raL 8tou With Fortnifc. 

(/» the Press J 

HISTORY OF WILLIAM PENN, Foander of 

PeniMylrftiiiA. Bj W. HmroRH Dizoir. ANswIdHUBr 

1 ToL demj 8to, with Portrait. 12f . 
'*Mr,Dfiion'H*WiniainP«m'to,perliaiw,tli«b6itor]ilsbook& Hebas 
IImmI and IiwimmI It with ttia addition of nradi fresh matter. It ia now oOend in a 
attfliptaotM toIohm, inatchfaif with Mr. Dizon*s recent booka to anew ywitinlliai of 
raaderH, who will thank Mr. Dixon for his interesting and instraetife aieaMir of 
one of the worthlss of England."— £^aMimto«r 

SPAIN AND THE SPANIARDS. B7 Azamat 

BATI71L 2 roU. crown 8vo. 21s. 

" By the aid of this really entertaining book the Catat de E$p<ma of tiie moment 

may he brought before the mind> eye It would be too moch to say that this 

In the moNt mtereNtJng book upon Spain and the Spaniards that has appeared 
of late yearN, but many may think so after reading iV^—Athenmmn. 

"A hlffhly Interesting and amusing book. In this work Azamat Batnk has 
mode himNelf mure enjoyable and readable thui ever.**— JSlitamliMr. 

THROUGH RUSSIA: From St. PBTBRSBUEa to 

AHTUAKIIAN AND THE CRIMEA. By Mrs. Gutkbie. 2 vols, 
orown 8vo, with IlluHtrations. 2l8. 
*'MrN. Outhrie In a lively, observant, welUnformed, and agreeable trayelling 
oompanlon. llor book is interesting throughout"— PoZ; MaU GasdU. 

TURKISH HAREMS & CIRCASSIAN HOMES- 

By Mrs. HxRVlYf of lokwell Bury. 8yo. Second Edition, ISs. 
" Mm. tf arvoy not onlv saw a great deal, but saw all that she did see to the 
b(>Nt advnntAgo. In nottctng the IntrinRio interoRtof Mrs. Harvey's book, wo must 
Hot furgot to Ray a word for her ability aa a writer."— 2Vmef. 

FREE RUSSIA. By W. Hepworth Dixon. Third 

Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, with Ooloured IlluBtrations. 30s. 
*' Mr, Dixon's book will be oortaln not only to interest but to please its readers 
and tt d«Rorvi»R to do so. It contains a great deal that is worthv of attention, and 
ts likely to produce a very useful effect The ignorance of the Rnglish peofde 
with r<»Rpect to RuRRia has long been so dense that we cannot avoid b«ng grateful 
lo a writi^r who has taktm the trouble to make personal acquaintance with that 
neUlom-vtRltifKi land, and to bring before the eyes of his countrymen a picture of 
tin Noenory and Hr )hh>pI«, which is so novel and interesting that it can scaioely 
tail to arriMt thotr att«ittion."— ^Sehrdiiiy iUnm, 

MEMOIRS OF QUEEN HORTENSE, MOTHER 

OP NAIH3LE0N IIL Cheaper EdiUon, in I toL 68. 
^^ A blogtapliT of the beautiful and unhiH>py Queen, more watJafactoiythan any wa 
kate yel iu«t with.*'— /Mfjr A*«ir«. 

THE EXILES AT ST GERMAINS. By the 

AutU<vr of ** The Lady« Shakorloy.** 1 toL 78. 6d. bound. 

"^ KxIKmk at s^ Oermaina" will be etevy wkil as popolar as *Tlw La4ya 
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WOEKS BY THE AUTHOR OF *JOHN HALIFAX/ 

Each in One Vdnme, «lQgantly prmted, boimd, and illnstrated, price 58. 

christian's mistake, 
a noble life. 



JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN 
A woman's THOUGHTS 

ABOUT WOMEN. 
A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 
NOTHING NEW. 
MISTRESS AND MAID. 



HANNAH. 

THE UNKIND WORD. 
A BRAVE LADY. 
STUDIES FROM LIFE. 



THE woman's KINGDOM. 



WOBES BT THE AUTHOB OF 'SAH SLICE.' 

Each in One Volnme, elegantly printed, boimd, and illustrated, price 58. 



NATURE AND HUMAN 

NATURE, 
WISE SAWS AND MODERN 

INSTANCES. 



THE OLD JUDGE ; OR, LIFE 

IN A COLONY. 
TRAITS OF AMERICAN 

HUMOUR. 



THE AMERICANS AT HOME. 



WOBES BT MBS. OLIPHANT. 

Each in One Vohune, elegantly printed, bound, and illustrated, price 58. 



ADAM GRAEME. 

THE LAIRD OF NORLAW. 

AGNES. 



THE LIFE OF THE REV. 

EDWARD IRVING. 
A ROSE IN JUNE. 



WOBES BY GEOBGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 

Each in One Volume, elegantly printed, hound, and illustrated, price 5s. 



DAVID ELGINBROD. 
ROBERT FALCONER. 



ALEC FORBES OF 
HOWGLEN. 



i 



THE SEW A5D POPULAE 50VELS. 

FTBLISEKD BY HUSST 4 BLACKETT. 



FAT ABJJSGTOS. Br Asse Beale, Andior €i 



w »i 



EVA'S FOBTCNES. Br Mhl Gobdok Sjctthies, 



OFF THE BOLL. By Kathakixk Ejx^ Author 

U '^The Qaeen of the Brgimrt * Jae:. StoIl 

EGLANTINE. By the Author of "St. OlaveV 

*«Jaaito'sCn»i;,*<*TheRBeBxblnB,''A3B. StoIs. 

•a who sre ia mhA of > f i t i «i lim, atoty to raid Odm wwrk 

.and 1 



Of *fiM^OteTe's' wfflnot be ifinpoiDtedwidi *E^antin&' It is a 





sadsttaetfreslotyofEBslirii fif& tha heioine l» altogettigr rharming " 



'^Tbftre to » fiMt diann fai Ihe floty of 'EiglaiitfM^' sad wo Tvy heartily noom 
BMod ft**— jBr«M QjaarUrif. 

***F<{lairthi»* worthily loitaina die wril-eonied igpotatiop of itB author. The 
Taitooa chamelera a» beaatifnlly drawn, flie ■eenerj ia well depicted, and the 
«Dtff« aorel braadies a heaMiy wgMX mingled wfdi a tme pathos and occasional 
intertadea of hmioor, which form a whole as deiiglitfal as it is interesting.*^— 
lAt^trmrff Woiid, 

THE mSTOEY OF A HEART. By Lady Blake, 

Author of ** Claude," " Helen's First Lore," &c. 3 vols. 

•« « The History ot a Heart ' is certainly nrach abore the average nm of norels. 
The story is natural and very Interesting. The personages are lif elikei**— iStandordL 

TIT FOE TAT. By Mes. M. E. Smith. 3 vols. 

" This book is worthy of attention. The story has a design, and the characters 
are real men and women. The studies of Mrs. Dmistable and her daughter Pau- 
lioe are admirable.'*— Pa/2 Mall OazetU, 

" A powerfolly written and exciting noYeV'^~ScoUman. 

" A very charming noreV'—Mesunger. 

** A novel of remarkable power. The plot is deeply interesting, the sentiment 
healthy, and the characters are naturally and vividly portrayed."— Cotir< Journal. 

A WIFE'S STORY, and Other Tales. By the Author 

of " Caste," " Safely Married," &c. With Preface containing Let- 
ters from the late Mr. Charles Diokens. 3 vols. 

"These tales are well worth lomething more than an ephemeral favour. *A 
Wife's Htory' drew from Charles Dickens a very interesting and characteristic 
letter. The tale is worthy of the admiration which he expressed."— iiSfjpei^ator. 

" These stories have considerable individuality and power."— .i<»Kfemy. 

"These stories deserve the reputation they have acquired. They are powerful 
and Interesting, and are worthv of careful Tperxiaal."— Sunday Times. 

" Kaoh of these stories is well written and cleverly and pleasantly wrought out'* 

JOCELYN'S MISTAKE. By Mrs. J. K. Spendeb, 

Author of ** Parted Lives," &o. 3 vols. 

" A very prettv and touching story."— ^StoiMlard " It rises in type and diction 

far above the ephemeral stories of the season.**— Academy. ** A novel of great 

merit''— <SixrfjttHrti». »»The descrtpUons of scenery are oharmIng."-Vota Bull 

«> Th* oharaoters aro artisttoally drawn. The plot is intensely interesting and 
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THE NEW AKD POPULAR NOVELS. 

PUBLISHED BY HURST & BLACKETT, 

FELICIA, ByM:BETHAM-EDWARDS,Authorof "Kitty," 

" Dr. Jacob," &c. 3 voIb. 

" A thonraclily whotosome norel, picturesque, uatarsl, interestiiig, and eYincing 
that knowledge of life wbidi leadies itB hii^est development in writers of travel 
and coltora AU lovers of pore fiction should read * Felida.' ^--Mommg Post. 

*' As a whole this book has much to recommend it Felicia herself is a very 
charming study, and her husband, the musician, is an original and admirably 
drawn character. Host <tf the minor actors in the story are careful and amusing 
sketches.**»2>aay Netot. 

BRENDA YORKE, By Mabt Cecil Hay, Author 

of " Old Myddelton's Money," &c. 3 vols. 
"A very pretty story, told with much sweetness and pathos."-- 5teiwfordL 
"A standard work, which will be read with avidity."— 'Court Journal 

JOHN DORRIEN. By Julia Kavanagh, Author 

of " Nathalie," &c. 3 vols. 

" * John Dorrien ' is not only thoroughly pleasant and entertainhig, but also ele- 
vated in tone and pure in sentiment The whole book is full of interest, bright, 
imnguiative, uid poetical**— i/omm^ Post 

** We have read * John Dorrien * from beginning to end with great pleasure.'*— > 
Athmceum. 

** A capital book. The story is admirably told, and the characters are skilfully 
developed.'*— /IftomftirdL 

SWEET AND TWENTY. By Mobtimer Collins, 

Author of " Marqnis and Merchant," " Frances," &c. 3 vols. 

" In his present novel Mr. Mortimer Oollins writes in his best manner. The 
heroine is particularly bewitching."— >Sipeetotor. 

"A charming book."— ^StomfordL " A book worth reading.**— Jb^ Bull 

" An amusing and entertahiing noyeL*^— Messenger, 

DOLORES- By Mrs. Forrester, author of " Fair 

Women," &c. 3 vols. 

" An unusually good novel One of the best stories we have read for a long 
time. The plot is well constructed, and there is plenty of sttnring incident and 
clever delineation of character." — Morning Post. 

" This is a charming book. It is a f asdnating and well written tale.**— Vo^ Butt. 

MY STORY. By Katharine S. Maoquoid, Author 

of" Patty," &c. 3 vols. 

" * My Story * is told in such an easy, natural, graceful fashion that it has great 
fascination. The whole book is full of merit, and is one of the pleasantest novels 
we have met with for some time."— i/omtngr Post 

** Any book by the author of * Fatty ' is sure to arrest the attention of the judi- 
cious novel reader ; nor will such an one be disappointed in * My Story.* The 
autobiography carries the reader on pleasantiy."— /o^ Bull 

THE ITALIANS. By Frances Elliot, Author of 

" The Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy," &c, 3 toIs. 

** There is a great deal in * The Italians ' tiiat is both fresh and clever. The 
book has the double recommendation of being entertaining and instructive; it is 
worth reading for its story, and it contains a series of capital pictures of Italian 
life and mannera"— 7¥me9. 

" A novel which ought to earn for itself a decided place in the standard llteraturo 
of the day. The author may be congratulated upon a brilliant suocesa"- Pof^. 

THE LADY SUPERIOR. By Eliza F, Pollard, 

Author of " Hope Deferred," &c, 3 vols. 
** A clever novel It is a good and spirited story. Its action is vigorous, the 
situations telling, and the characters well sustained.*'— JfomlrH? ^o*^' 
*' A story ci entrancing interest The plot is wonderfully conceived."— /oAn BulL 
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PubKshed annually, in One Vol, royal 8vo, wiik the Arms heaudjvlbf 
engraved, handaomdy haum, with gilt edges, price Sis, Gd. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE 

AND BARONETAGE, 

' CORRECTED BY THE NOBILITY. 



THE rOBTY-FOUBT H EDITIOH FOB 1875 IB HOW BEADT 

Lodob's Peeraob Ain> Babonetaob is acknowledged to be the most 
•complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. As an esta- 
«blished and authentic authority on all questions respecting the family 
histories, honours, and connections of the titled aristocracy, no work has 
•oyer stood so high. It is published under the especial patronage of Her 
Majesty, and is annually corrected throughout, from the personal com- 
munications of the NobiUty. It is the only work of its class in which, the 
■type being kept constantly standing, eyery correction is made in its proper 
place to the date of publication, an advantage which gives it supremacy 
•over all its competitors. Independently of its full and authentic informa- 
tion respecting the existing Peers and Baronets of the realm, the most 
sedulous attention is given in its pages to the collateral branches of the 
yarious noble families, and the names of many thousand individuals are 
introduced, which do not appear in other records of the titled clauses. For 
its authority, correctness, and facility of arrangement, and the beauty of 
its typography and binding, the work is justly entitled to the place it 
occupies on the tables of Her Majesty and the Nobility. 

LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL CONTENTS. 



Historical View of the Peerage. 
Parliamentary Boll of the Hoase of Lords. 
English, Scotchf and Irish Peers, in their 

orders of Precedence. 
Alphabetical List of Peers of Great Britain 

and the United Elingdom, holding Bupe- 

rior rank in the Scotch or Irish Peerage. 
Alphabetical list of Scotch and Irish Peers, 

holding snperior titles in the Peerage of 

Oreat Britain and the United Kingdom. 
A Collective list of Peers, in their order of 

Precedence. 
Table of Precedency among Men. 
Table of Precedency among WomoL 
The Queen and the Boyal Family. 
Peers of the Blood Boyal 
The Peerage, alphabetically arranged. 
Families of snch Extinct Peers as have left 

Widows or Issue. 
Alphabetical List of the Surnames of all the 

reers. 



The Archbishops and Bishops of England, 
Ireland, and the Goloniea 

The Baronetage alphabetically arranged. 

Alphabetical List of Surnames assumed by 
members of Noble Families. 

Alphabetical List of the Second Titles of 
Peers, usually borne by their Eldest 
Sons. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Dukes, Marquises, and Earls, who, hav- 
ing married Ck>mm<mers, retain the title 
of Lady before their own Christiaii and 
their Husband's Sunuunes. 

Alphabetical Index to the Daughters of 
Viscounts and Barons, who, haying 
married Conmioners, are styled Honour- 
able Mrs. ; and, in case of the husband 
being a Baronet or Knight, Honourable 
Lady. 

Mottoes alphabetically arranged and trans- 
lated. 



"A work which corrects all errors of formerworka It is a most useful publication. 
We are happy to bear testimony to the fact that scrupulous accuracy is a distinguish- 
ing feature of this book.'* — Time$, 

"Lodge's Peerage must supersede all other works of the kind, for two reasons: first, it 
is on a better plan ; and secondly, it is better executed. We can safely pronounce it to be 
the readiest, the most useful, and exactest of modem works on the mb]ecV'—-SpeekUor. 

** A work of great value. It is the most faithful record we possess of the azisto> 
cracy of the day."— Pew*. 

** The best existing, and, we beUeve, the best possible Peerage^ It is the standard 
«atbority on the subject''— Standard. 



HURST & BUCKETrS STAOT)ARD LIBRARY 

OP CHEAP EDITIONS OF 

POPULAR MODERN WORKS, 

ILLUSTRATED BT SIR J. GILBERT, MILLAIS, HOLMAN HUNT, LEECH, 
BIREET FOSTER, TENNIEL, SANDTS, E. HUGHES, SAMBOURNE, &C. 

Each in a Single Volnme, elegantly printed, bound, and illnstrated, prioe 58. 

L— SAH SLICKS NATUBE AND HnUAN NATUEE. 

"The first yolmne of Messrs. Hurst and Blackett*s Standard Library of Cheap Editionn^ 
forms a very good beginning to what will doubtless be a very successful undertaking. 
'Nature and Human Nature* is one of the best of Sam Slick's witty and humorous^ 

g reductions, and is well entitled to the large circulation which it cannot fail to obtain 
I its present convenient and cheap shape. The volume combines with the great recom- 
mendations of a clear, bold type, and good paper, the lesser but attractive merits of 
being well iUustrated and elegantly bound."— PmC 

n.-JOHN HALIFAX, OEirTLEllCAN. 

" This is a very good and a very interesting work. It is designed to trace the career 
from boyhood to age of a perfect man— a Christian gentleman; and it abounds in inci- 
dent both well and highly wrought Throughout it is conceived in a high spirit, and 
written with great ability. This cheap and handsome new edition is worthy to pasS' 
freely from hand to hand as a gift book in many households."— ^a^amifier. 

m.— THE CEESCENT AND THE CSOSS. 

BY ELIOT WARBURTON. 

(> Independent of its value as an original narrative, and its useful and interesting, 
information, this work is remarkable for the colouring power and play of fancy witb> 
which its descriptions are enlivened. Among its greattet and most lasting charms is 
its reverent and serious spirit"— Qcforter^y Bevioff. 

IV.— NATHALIE. By JTTLIA HAVANAOH. 

" ' Nathalie * Is Miss Eavanagh's best imaginative effort Its manner Is gracious and 
attractiva Its matter is good. A sentiment, a tenderness, are commanded by her- 
which are as individual as they are elegant"— ^MemBum. 

V^A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

"A book of sound counsel It is one of the most sensible works of its kind, well- 
written, true-heiurted, and altogether practical Whoever wishes to give advice to a- 
young lady may thank the author for means of doing BO."^Examiner, 

VI.— ADAH OBAEME. By HBS. OLIFHANT. 

"A story awakening genuine emotions of interest and delight by its admirable pic- 
tures of Scottish life and scenery. The author sets before ns the essential attributes of 
Christian virtue, with a delicacy, power, and truth which can hardly be 8nrpaBsed."-Pas<^ 

Vn.— SAM SLICK'S WISE SAWS AND HODEBN 

INSTANCES. 

** The reputation of this book will stand as long as that of Scott*8 or Bnlwer's Novela 
Its remarkable originality and happy descriptions of American life still continue the 
subject of universal admiration."— ifewen^. 

Vm.— OABDINAL WISEMAN'S SEGOLLEGTIONS OF 

THE LAST FOTJB FOFES. 

" A picturesque book on Borne and its ecclesiastical sovereigns, by an eloquent Roman 
Catholic. Cardinal Wiseman has treated a spedal subject with so much geniality, that 
his recollections will excite no ill-feeling in those who are most conscientiously opposed 
to every idea of human infalUbility represented in Papal domination."— iKAoummi. 

IX.— A LIFE FOB A LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** In * A Life for a life ' the author is fortunate in a good subject, and has produced a 
work of strong effect"— iKAemeuTTi. 
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HUEST & BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBRARY 

(continued.) 

x.— the old coubt stjbubb. by leigh hunt. 

*' A dellghtfal book, that will be welcome to all readers, and mo^t welcome to fhOM 
wbo have a love for the best kinds of readinc."— i?axMn«ier. 

** A more agreeable and entertaining book nas not been published since Boewell pro- 
duced his reminiscences of Johnson.*'^06Mreer. 

XI.— MAEOASIiT AND HEB BBIDESKAIDS. 

*' We recommend all who are in search of a fascinating novel to read this work for 
lhemselve& They will find it well worth their wbile. Tliere are a freidmess and ori- 
ginality about it quite (Alarming."— ^tAcnawm. 

Xn.— THE OLD JUDGE. By SAU SLICE. 

** The publications included in this Library have all been of good quality ; many c^ve 



information while they entertain, and of that class the book before us is a specimen, 
in which the Cheap Editions forming the series is produced, deserves 



The manner 



especial mention. The paper and print are unexceptionable ; there is a steel engraving 
in each volume, and the outsides of them will satisfy the purchaser who likes to see 
books in handsome uniform."— .fi!ramtn«r. 

Xm.— DABIEN. By ELIOT WABBUBTON. 

"This last production of the author of * The Crescent and the Cross * haa the same 
elements of a very wide popularity. It will please its thousands.**— >G'Zo&e. 

XIY.— FAMILT SOMANCE ; OB, DOMESTIC ANNALS 

OF THE AEIS.TOCBACT. 

BY Sm BERNARD BURKE, ULSTER KING OF ARMS. 

*' It were impossible to praise too highly this most interesting book. It ought to be 
found on every drawing-room table."— 'i^fandordL 

XY.— THE LAIBD OF NOBLAW. By MBS. OLIFHANT. 

" The * Laird of Norlaw * fully sustains the author*s high reputation."-^tm<feqr Timet. 

XYI.— THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN ITALY. 

*' We can praise Mrs. Gretton*B book as interesting, unezaggerated, and full of oppor- 
tune instruction.**— 2\lmes. 

XVn.— NOTHING NEW. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

** 'Nothing New * displays all those superior merits which have made * John Halifax 
one of the most popular works of the day.**— Pof£. 

XVin.— FBEEB'S LIFE OF JEANNE D'ALBBET. 

"Nothing can be more interesting than Miss Freer's story of the life of Jeanne 
D'Albret, and the narrative is as trustworthy as it is attractive.'*— Po«t 

XIX.— THE VALLEY OF A HUNDBED FIBBS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "MARGARET AND HER BRLDESMAmS." 

" If asked to classify this work, w e should give it a place between * John Halifax * and 
*The Caxtons.* ''^Standard. 

XX.— THE BOMANCE OF THE FOBXJM. 

BY PETER BURKE, SERGEANT AT LAW. 

" A work of singular interest, which can never fail to charm. The present cheap and 
elegant edition includes the true story of the Colleen Bawn."—/nt»<rate(f Newt, 

XXI.— ADELE. By JULIA EIAVANAOH. 

" ' Adele ' is the best work we have read by Miss Kavanagh ; it is a charming story 
full of delicate charact6i^paixit&ng.''--Athen»um. 
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XXn.— STUDIES FROM LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
" These * Studies from Life * are remarkable for graphic power and observation. The 
book will not diminish the reputation of the accomplished author/'— Saturday JSevieie. 

XXm.— 6KAin)U0THEB'S HGITBT. 

" We commend * Grandmother's Money ' to readers in search of a good noToL The 
characters are true to human nature, and the story is interesting."— -ilMemBum. 

XXIV.— A BOOK ABOUT DOCTOEa 

BY J. 0. JEAFFRESON. 
"A delightful \iodk.'*—Athenmm. *' A book to be read and re-read; fit for the study 
as well as the drawing-room table and the circulating library.**— Zonoet. 

XXV.— NO OHUaOH. 

"We adyise all who have the opportunity to read this book.**— iKAoueum. 

XXVI.— mSTBESS AND MATT). 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A good wholesome book, gracefully written, and as pleasant to tead as it is inatmo- 
tive."— ilMemeum. ** A charming tale charmingly told.''— standard. 

XXVII.— LOST Am) SAVED. By HON. HBS. NOSTON. 

" * Lost and Saved ' will be read with eager interest It is a vigorous novel'*— 2^imei. 
"A novel of rare excellence. It is Mrs. Norton's best prose work.*'— £aMimin«r. 

XXym.— LES mSEEABLES. By VICTOB HUGO. . 

AUTHORISED COPYRIGHT ENGLISH TRANSLATION. 

"The merits of ' Les Miserables' do not merely consist in the conception of it aa a 
whole; it abounds with details of unequalled beauty. M. Victor Hugo has stamped upon 
every page the hall-mark of genius.'*— QtMir^^y Review. 

XXIX.— BABBAEA'S HISTOBT. 

BY AMELIA B. EDWARDS. 

" It is not often that we light upon a novel of so much merit and interest as * Barbara's 
History.' It is a work conspicuous for taste and literary cultnra It is a very graceful 
and charming book, with a well-managed story, clearly-cut characters, and sentiments 
expressed with an exquisite elocution. It is a book wnich the world will like.'*— SHunea 

XXX.— LIFE OF THE BEV. EDWABD IB7IN0. 

BY MRS. OUPHANT. 

" A good book on a most interesting thema**— !n»nea 

" A truly interesting and most affecting memoir. Irving*s Life ought to have a niche 
in every gallery of religious biography. There are few lives that will be fuller of in- 
struction, interest, and consoIation.'*-n<Sfa(«rd(qf Beoiew. 

XXXI.— ST. OLAVE'a 

" This charming novel is the work of one who possesses a great talent for writing, as 
well as experience and knowledge of the world. '^Athenceum, 

XXXn.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBICAN HTTHOinL 

" Dip where you will into this lottery of fun, you are sure to draw out a prize.*'— ^ott. 

XXXm.— CHBISTIAN'S HISTAEE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OP " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A more charming story has rarely been writtea Even if tried by the standard of 
the Archbishop of York, we should expect that even he would pronounce *Ohristian'B 
Mistake ' a novel without a fault"— 2^imea 

XXXIY.— ALEC FOBBES OF HOWOLEN. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D, 

" No account of this story would give any idea of the profound interest that pervades 
the work from the first page to the last**- ilMenanink 
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XXXV.— AOHES. By MBa OUPHAHT. 

***Agam*iB a norel mpeiior to anr of Xn, OHphanf s formerirorlaL''— J 
** A story wlMMe pftthetk besiity will appeal iiTMistibly to »n iwdfln**— 

XXXVL— A BOBLE LIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.'' 
**Tlifii Is one of tbose pleMant tales in wliidi flie anflior of 'John Halifax' speaks 
oat of a geuenwi s heart the purest truths of Bfft"— ig j aawMaer. 

XXXYIL— HEW AMEBICA. By HEPWOBTH DEKOIT. 

**ATer7iiiterestiiigboo]L Mr. Dixon has written thoaghtfnlly and well"— T^mec 
Mr. Dixon's vay entertaining and in str u ctive work on New America"— Pan JiaH Gax. 
**We recommend eroy one who feels any intei«st in human natmre to read Mc 
Dixon's f ery interesting book."— iSMtmlqf Beviem. 

XXXYIIL— BOBEBT FALGOBEB. 

BY GEORGE MAC DONALD, LL.D. 
** *B6bert Falconer* is a work brimfol of Hfe and hmnonr and of the deepest homan 
interest It is a book to be retnmed to again and a^dn for the deep and searching 
knoidedge it SYinoes of hmnan thouc^ts and feelinga"— ilMenanaa, 

XXXIX.— THE WOMAH'S HIHODOIIL 

BY THE AUTHOR OF "JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

***The Woman's Kingdom* sustains the author's repntatian as a writer of the 
porast sad n<AIest kind of domestic stories.— <^0kouBinn. 

XL.— AHHALS OF AH EVEHTFUL LIFE. 

BY GEORGE WEBBE DASENT, D.O.L. 
**A racy, well-written, and original noyeL The interest nerer flags. The whole 
work sparkles with wit and homonr." — Quarterly Beviev. 

XU.— DAVID ELOINBBOD. 

BY GEORGE MAG DONALD, LL.D. 
** A norel which is the work of a man of true genius. It will attract the highest 
claM of resders."— 2%nea 

XLn.— A BBAVE LADT. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
"A very good novel; a thoughtfulf well-written book, showing a tender^ sympathy 
with human nature, and permeated by a pure and noble spirit"— ^i?;ram«i«r. ' 

XLin.-HANHAH. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 

" A powerful novel of social and domestic Ufa One of the most successful efforts of 
a successful novelist"- Z)a% Neus. 

* A very pleasant, healthy story, well and artistically told. The book is sore of a 
wide eircie of readers. The character of Hannah is one of rare beauty."— )S<am2ardL 

XLIV.— SAM SLICE'S AMEBIOANS AT HOME. 

**This is one of the most amusing books that we ever read."— tStondordL 

XLV.— THE UHKIND WOBD. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF " JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN." 
**The author of 'John Halifax 'has written many fascinating stories, but we can 
call to mind nothing from her pen that has a more enduring charm than the graceful 
sketehes in this work. Such a character as Jessie stands out from a crowd of heroines 
as the type of all that is truly noble, pure, and womanly."— (TmYed Service Magazine. 

XLVI.— A BOSE IN JTTNE. By MBS. OLIPHAHT. 

*' * A Rose in June ' is as pretty as its title. The story is one of the best and most 
tonching which we owe to the industry and talent of Mrs. Oliphant, and in ite slender 
gnce and playful satire may bold Ua own with even * The Chronicles of CarUng- 



